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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The illustrations in these volumes have been intro- 
duced with the object of representing, as far as possible, 
the world as seen by Shelley in the earlier part of the 
19th century. With this object in view the compiler 
has grouped together pictures of the more important 
places and buildings which, in the usual course, the 
poet would have seen when visiting the various cities 
referred to by his biographer. 

In addition to the Landscapes, engraved from the 
original drawings of Turner, Stanfield, Westall, Copley 
Fielding, and others, portraits of a few of the more 
important persons mentioned in the present memoir 
have also been inserted ; while, further to enhance the 
interest- valae of many of the illustrations, an appendix 
has been added to each volume, containing Shelley's 
own descriptions of his sojoumings in Switzerland and 
Italy. 
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SHELLEY. 

CHAPTEE I. 

BIBTH AITD OHILDHOOD. 

It is worse tlian useless to deplore the irremediable ; yet no 
man, probably, has failed to moum the fate of mighty poets, 
whose dawning gave the promise of a glorious day, but 
who passed from earth while yet the light that shone in 
them was crescent. That the world should know Marlowe 
and Giorgione, Eaphad and Mozart, only by the products 
of their early manhood, is indeed a cause for lamentation, 
when we remember what the long lives of a Bach and 
Titian, a Michelangelo and Groethe, held in reserve for 
their maturity and age. It is of no use to persuade our- 
selves, as some have done, that we possess the best work 
of men untimely slain. Had Sophocles been cut off in his 
prime, before the composition of (Edipus ; had Handel 
never merged the fame of his forgotten operas in the 
immortal music of his oratorios ; had Milton been known 
only by the poems of his youth, we might with equal 
plausibility have laid that flattering unction to our heart. 
And yet how shallow would have been our optimism, how 
fallacious our attempt at consolation. There is no denying 
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2 SHELLEY. [cmap. 

the fBudt that whea a yonng Marcelltis is shown by fate for 
one brief moment, and withdrawn before his spring-time 
has brought forth the firoits of summer, we must bow in 
silence to the law of waste that rules inscrutably in nature. 

Such reflections are forced upon us by the lives of three 
great English poets of this century. Byron died when he 
was thirty-six, Keats when he was twenty-five, and Shelley 
when he was on the point of completing his thirtieth year. 
Of the three, Keats enjoyed the briefest space for the 
development of his extraordinary powers. His achieve- 
ment, perfect as it is in some poetic qualities, remains so 
immature and incomplete that no conjecture can be 
hazarded about his future. Byron Hved longer and pro- 
duced more than his brother poets. Yet he was extin- 
guished when his genius was still ascendant, when his 
** swift and fair creations " were issuing like worlds from, 
an archangel's hands. In his case we have perhaps only to 
deplore the loss of masterpieces that might have equalled, 
but could scarcely have surpassed, what we possess. 
Shelley's early death is more to Ibe regretted. Unlike 
Keats and Byron he died by a mere accident. His facul- 
ties were far more complex, and his aims were more 
ambitious than theirs. He therefore needed length of 
years for their co-ordination ; and if a fiiller life had been 
allotted him, we have the certainty that from the discords 
of his youth he would have wrought a clear and lucid 
harmony. 

These sentences form a somewhat gloomy prelude to a 
biography. Yet the student of Shelley's life, the sincere 
admirer of his genius, is almost forced to strike a solemn 
key-note at the outset. We are not concerned with one 
whose '' little world of man " for good or ill, was perfected, 
but with one whose growth was interrupted just before 
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L] BIBTH AND CHILDHOOD. 9 

the synthesis of which his poweis were capable, had been 
accomplished. 

August 4:, 179^, is one of the most memoiable dates in 
the history of English literature. On this day Percy 
Bysshe Shelley was bom at Field Place, near Horsham, in 
the county of Sussex. His father, named Timothy, was the 
eldest son of Bysshe Shelley, Esquire, of Goring Castle, in 
the same county. The Shelley family could boast of great 
antiquity and considerable wealth. Without reckoning 
earlier and semi-legendary honours, it may here be recorded 
that it is distinguished in the elder branch by one 
baronetcy dating from 1611, and by a second in the 
younger dating from 1806. In the latter year the poef s 
grandfather received this honour through the influence of 
his £iend the Duke of l^orfolk. Mr. Timothy Shelley 
was bom in the year 1763, and in 1791 he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Pilfold, Esquire, a lady 
of great beauty, and endowed with fair intellectual 
ability, though not of a literary temperament. The first 
ehild of this marriage was the poet, named Bysshe in 
compliment to his grand&ther, the then living head of the 
family, and Percy because of some remote connexion with 
the ducal house of ^Northumberland. Four daughters, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Hellen, and Margaret, and one son, 
John, who died in the year 1866, were the subsequent 
issue of Mr. Timothy Shelley's marriage. In the year 
1815, upon the death of his father, he succeeded to the 
baronetcy, which passed, after bis own death, to his 
grandson, the present Sir Percy Florence Shelley, as the 
poet's only surviving son. 

Before quitting, once and for all, the arid region of 
genealogy, it may be worth mentioning that Sir Bysshe 
Shelley by his second marriage with Miss Elizabeth Jane 
B 2 
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4 SHELLEY. [chap« 

Sydney Perry, heiress of Fenshxirst^ became the father of 
five children, the eldest son of whom assumed the name 
of Shelley-Sidney, received a baronetcy, and left a son, 
Philip Charles Sidney, who was created Lord De I'lsle 
and Dudley. Such details are not without a certain value, 
inasmuch as they prove that the poet, who won for his 
ancient and honourable house a fame far more illustrious 
than titles can confer, was sprung from a man of no small 
personal force and worldly greatness. Sir Bysshe Shelley 
owed his position in society, the wealth he accumulated, 
and the honours he transmitted to two families, wholly 
and entirely to his own exertions. Though he bore a 
name already distinguished in the annals of the English 
landed gentry, he had to make his own fortune under 
conditions of some difficulty. He was bom in l^orth 
America, and began life, it. is said, as a quack doctor. 
There is also a legend of his having made a first marriage 
with a person of obscure birth in America. Yet such 
was the charm of his address, the beauty of his person, 
the dignity of his bearing, and the vigour of his will, that 
he succeeded in winning the hands and fortunes of two 
English heiresses; and, having begun the world with 
nothing, he left it at the age of seventy-four, bequeathing 
300,000Z. in the English Fun^, together with estates 
worth 20,0002. a year to his descendants. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was therefore bom in the purple of 
the English squirearchy ; but never assuredly did the old 
tale of the swan hatched with the hen's brood of ducklings 
receive a more emphatic illustration than in this case. 
Gifted with the untameable individuality of genius, and 
bent on piercing to the very tmth beneath all shams and 
fictions woven by society and ancient usage, he was driven 
by the circumstances of his birth and his surroundings 
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I.] BIETH AND CHILDHOOD. 6 

into an exaggerated war&re with the world's opinion. 
His tpo fi:equent tirades against — 

The Queen of Slaves, 
The hood-winked Angel of the blind and dead, 
Custom, — 

owed much of their asperity to the early influences Brought 
to hear upon him hy relatives who prized their position in 
society, their wealth, and the ohservance of conventional 
decencies, ahove all other things. 

Mr. Timothy Shelley was in no sense of the word a 
tad man ; hut he was everything which the poet's father 
ought not to have heen. As memher for the horough 
of Shoreham, he voted hlindly with his party ; and that 
party looked to nothing heyond the interests of the 
gentry and the pleasure of the Duke of Norfolk. His 
philosophy was limited to a superficial imitation of 
Lord Chesterfield, whose style he pretended to affect in 
his familiar correspondence, though his letters show that 
he lacked the rudiments alike of logic and of grammar. 
His religious opinions might he summed up in Clough's 
epigram :— 

At chnrch on Snnday to attend 

Will serve to keep the world yonr friend. 

His morality in like manner was purely conventional, 
as may .he gathered from his telling his eldest son that he 
would never pardon a mesalliance, hut would provide for 
as many illegitimate children as he chose to have. For the 
rest, he appears to have heen a fairly good landlord, and a 
not unkind father, sociahle and hospitahle, somewhat vain 
and occasionally odd in manner, hut qualified for passing 
muster with the country gentlemen around him. In the 
capacity to understand a nature which deviated from the 
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6 SHELLEY. [chap. 

ordinary type bo remarkably as Shelley's, he was utterly 
deficient ; and perhaps we ought to regard it as his mis- 
fortune that fate made him the father of a man who was 
among the greatest portents of originality and unconven- 
tionality that this century has seen. Toward an ordinary 
English youth, ready to sow his wild oats at college, and 
willing to settle at the proper age and take his place upon 
the bench of magistrates, Sir Timothy Shelley would 
have shown himself an indulgent father ; and it must be 
conceded by the poet's biographer that if Percy Bysshe 
had but displayed tact and consideration on his side, many 
of the ndsfortunes which signalized his relations to his 
father would have been avoided. 

Shelley passed his childhood at Field Place, and when 
he was about six years old began to be taught, together 
with his sisters, by Mr. Edwards, a clergyman who lived at 
TV'amham. What is recorded of these early years we owe 
to the invaluable communications of his sister Hellen. 
The difference of age between her and her brother Bysshe 
obliges us to refer her recollections to a somewhat later 
period — ^probably to the holidays he spent away from 
Sion House and Eton. Still, since they introduce us to 
the domestic life of ids then loved home, it may be proper 
to make quotations from them in this place. Miss Shelley 
tells Us that her brother " would frequently come to the 
nursery, and was full of a peculiar kind of pranks. One 
piece of mischief, for which he was rebuked, was running 
a stick through the ceiling of a low passage to find some 
new chamber, which could be made effective for some 
flights of his vivid imagination." He was very much 
attached to his sisters, and used to entertain them with 
stories, in which ''an alchemist, old and grey, with a 
long beaid," who was supposed to abide mysteriously in 
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I.] BIETH AND CHILDHOOD. 7 

tlie garret of Field Place, played a prominent part. 
"Another fevonrite theme was the 'Great Tortoise/ 
that lived in "Wamham Pond; and any unwonted 
noise Was accounted for by the presence of this great 
beast, which was made into the fanciful proportions 
most adapted to excite awe and wonder." To his friend 
Hogg, in after-years, Shelley often spoke about another 
reptile, no mere creature of myth or fable, the "Old 
Snake," who had inhabited the gardens of Field Place 
for several generations. This venerable serpent was acci- 
dentally killed by the gardener's scythe; but he lived 
long in the poet's memory, and it may reasonably be con- 
jectured that Shelley's peculiar sympathy for snakes was 
dud to the dim recollection of his childhood's favourite. 
Some of the games he invented to please his sisters were 
grotesque, and some both perilous and terrifying. " We 
dressed ourselves in strange costumes to personate spirits 
or fiends, and Bysshe would take a fire-stove and fill it 
with some inflammable liquid and carry it flaming into 
the kitchen and to the back door." Shelley often took 
his sisters for loYig country rambles over hedge and fence, 
carrying them when the difficulties of the ground or their 
fatigue required it. At this time " his figure was slight 
and beautiful, — ^his hands were models, and his feet are 
treading the earth again in one of his race ; his eyes too 
have descended in their wild fixed beauty to the same 
person. AlS a child, I have heard that his skin was like 
snow, and bright ringlets covered his head." Here is a 
little picture which brings the boy vividly before our 
eyes : " Bysshe ordered clothes according to his own fancy 
at Eton, and the beautifully fitting silk pantaloons, as he 
stood as almost all men and boys do, with their coat-tails 
near the fire, excited my silent though excessive admiration." 
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When lie was ten years of age, Shelley went to school 
at Sion House, Brentford, an academy kept by Dr. Green- 
law, and frequented by the sons of London tradesmen, 
who proved but uncongenial companions to his gentle 
spirit. It is fortunate for posterity that one of his bio- 
graphers, his second cousin Captain Medwin, was his 
schoolfellow at Sion House; for to his recollections we 
owe some details of great value. Medwin tells us that 
Shelley learned the classic languages almost by intuition, 
while he seemed to be spending his time in dreaming, 
now watching the clouds as they sailed across the school- 
room window, and now scribbling sketches of fir-trees 
and cedars in memory of Pield Place. At this time he 
was subject to sleep-walking, and, if we may credit this 
biographer, he often lost himself in reveries not far re- 
moved from trance. His favourite amusement was novel- 
reading; and to the many ''blue books" &om the 
Minerva press devoured by him in his boyhood, we may 
ascribe the style and tone of his first compositions. Por 
physical sports he showed no inclinalion. ''He passed 
among his schoolfellows as a strange and unsocial being ; 
for when a holiday relieved us from our tasks, and the 
other boys were engaged in such sports as the narrow 
limits of our prison-court allowed, Shelley, who entered 
into none of them, would pace backwards and forwards — 
I think I see him now — along the southern wall, in- 
dulging in various vague and undefined ideas, the chaotic 
elements, if I may say so, of what afterwards produced so 
beautiful a world." 

Two of Shelley's most important biographical compo- 
sitions undoubtedly refer to this period of his boyhood. 
The first is the passage in the Prelude to Laon and 
Cythna which describes his suffering among the unsym- 
pathetic inmates of a school — 
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L] BIETH AND CHILDHOOD. 9 

Thonglits of great deeds were mine, dear Friend, when first 
The clonds whioh wrap this world from youth did pass. 
I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit's sleep : a fresh May-dawn it was, 
When I walked forth npon the glittering grass, 
And wept, I knew not why ; nntil there rose 
From the near school-room, Yoices, that, aJas ! 
Were bnt one echo from a world of woes — 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

And then I clasped my hands and looked aronnd — 
— Bat none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Whioh poured their warm drops on the snnny ground — 
So without shame I spake : — " I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 
Without reproach or check." I then controlled 
My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold. 

And from that hour did I with earnest thought 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore. 
Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 
I cared to learn, but from that secret store 
Wrought linkfed armour for my soul, before 
It might walk forth to war among mankind* 
Thus power and hope were strengthened more and more 
Within me, till there came upon my mind 
A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined. 

The second is a fragment on friendship preserved by 
Hogg. After defining that kind of passionate attachment 
which often precedes love in fervent natures, he proceeds : 
"I remember forming an attachment of this kind at 
school. I cannot recall to my memory the precise epoch 
at which this took place; but I imagine it must have 
been at the age of eleven or twelve. The object of these 
sentiments was a boy about my own age, of a character 
eminently generous, brave, and gentle ; and the elements 
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of Human feeling seemed to have been, fiom his birth, 
genially compounded within him. There was a delicacy 
and a simplicity in his manners, inexpressibly attractive. 
It has never been my fortune to jmeet with him since my 
school-boy days ; but either I confound my present recol- 
lections with the delusions of past feelings, or he is now 
a source of honour and utility to every one around him. 
The tones of his voice were so soft and winning, that 
every word pierced into my heart ; and their pathos was 
so deep, that in listening to him the tears have in- 
voluntarily gushed from my eyes. Such was the being 
for whom I first experienced the sacred sentiments of 
fiiendship." How profound was the impression made on 
his imagination and his feelings by this early friendship, 
may again be gathered from a passage in his note upon 
the antique group of Bacchus and Ampelus at Florence. 
''Look, the figures are walking with a sauntering and 
idle pace, and talking to each other as they walk, as you 
may have seen a younger and an elder boy at school^ 
walking in some grassy spot of the play-ground with that 
tender Mendship for each other which the age inspires." 

These extracts prove beyond all question that the first 
contact with the outer world called into activity two of 
Shelley's strongest moral qualities — his hatred of tyranny 
and brutal force in any form, and his profound sentiment 
of friendship. The admiring love of women, which 
marked him no less strongly, and which made him second 
only to Shakespere in the sympathetic delineation of a 
noble feminine ideal, had been already developed by his 
deep affection for his mother and sisters. It is said that 
he could not receive a letter from them without manifest 

joy. 

" Shelley," says Medwin, '' was at this time tall for his 
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i] BIETH AND CHILDHOOD. 11 

age, slightly and delicately built, and rather narrow- 
chested, with a complexion fair and ruddy, a face rather 
long than oval. His features, not regularly handsome, 
were set off by a profusion of silky brown hair, that curled 
naturally. The expression of his countenance was one 
of exceeding sweetness and innocence. His blue eyes 
were very large and prominent. They were at times, 
when he was abstracted, as he often was in contemplation, 
dull, and as it were, insensible to external objects; at 
others they flashed with the fire of intelligence. His 
voice was soft and low, but broken in its tones, — ^wheli 
anything much interested him, harsh and immodulated ; 
and this peculiarity he never lost. He was naturally 
calm, but when he heard of or read of some flagrant act 
of iigustice, oppression, or cruelty, then indeed the 
sharpest marks of horror and indignation were visible in 
his countenance." 

Such as the child was, we shall find the man to have 
remained unaltered through the short space of life allowed 
him. Loving, innocent, sensitive, secluded from the 
vulgar concerns of his companions, strongly moralized 
after a peculiar and inborn type of excellence, drawing 
his inspirations firom Nature and from his own soul in 
solitude, Shelley passed across the stage of this world, 
attended by a splendid vision which sustained him at a 
perilous height above the kindly race of men. The 
penalty of this isolation he suffered in many painful 
episodes. The reward he reaped in a measure of more 
authentic prophecy, and in a nobler realization of his best 
selfi than could be claimed by any of his immediate con- 
temporaries. 
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ETON AND OXFORD. 



In 1805 Shelley went from Sion House to Eton. At this 
time Dr. Keate was headmaster, and Shelley's tutor was 
a Mr. Bethel, '' one of the dullest men in the establish- 
ment." At Eton Shelley was not popular either with 
his teachers or his elder school-fellows, although the boys 
of his own age are said to have adored him. '^ He was 
all passion," writes Mrs. Shelley, ^'passionate in his re- 
sistance to an injury, passionate in his love :" and this 
vehemence of temperament he displayed by organizing a 
rebellion against fagging, which no doubt won for him 
the applause of his juniors and equals. It was not to be 
expected that a lad intolerant of rule and disregardful of 
restriction, who neglected punctuality in the performance 
of his exercises, while he spent his leisure in translating 
half of Pliny's history, should win the approbation of 
pedagogues. At the same time the inspired opponent of 
the fagging system, the scomer of games and muscular 
amusements, could not hope to find much favour with 
such martinets of juvenile convention as a public school 
is wont to breed. At Eton, as elsewhere, Shelley's un- 
compromising spirit brought him into inconvenient con- 
tact with a world of vulgar usage, while his lively fancy 
invested the commonplaces of reality with dark hues 
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CH.n.3 ETON. AND OXirOED. 18 

borrowed firom liis own imagmatioii. Mrs. Shelley says 
of him, *' Tamed by affection, but unconquered by blows, 
what chanoe was there that Shelley should be happy at a 
public school V* This sentence probably contains the 
pith of what he afterwards remembered of his own school 
life, and there is no doubt that a nature like his, at once 
loving and high-spirited, had much to suffer. It was a 
mistake, however, to suppose that at Eton there were any 
serious blows to bear, or to assume that laws of love 
which might have led a spirit so gentle as Shelley's, were 
adapted to the common stuff of which the English boy 
is formed. The latter mistake Shelley made continually 
throughout his youth; and only the advance of years 
tempered his passionate enthusiasm into a sober zeal for 
the improvement of mankind by rational methods. We 
may also trace at this early epoch of his life that untamed 
intellectual ambition — that neglect of the immediate and 
detailed for the transcendental and universal — ^which was 
a marked characteristic of his genius, leading him to fly 
at the highest while he overleaped the facts of ordinary 
human life, " From his earliest years," says Mrs. Shelley, 
'' all his amusements and occupations were of a daring, 
and in one sense of the term, lawless nature. He de« 
lighted to ^Lert his powers, not as. a boy, but as a man ; 
and so with manly powers and childish wit, he dared and 
achieved attempts that none of his comrades could even 
have conceived. His understanding and the early de- 
velopment of imagination never permitted him to mingle 
in childish plays ; and his natural aversion to tyranny 
prevented him from paying due attention to his school 
duties. But he was always actively employed; and al- 
though his endeavours were prosecuted with puerile pre- 
cipitancy, yet his aim and thoughts were constantly 
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directed to those great objects which have emplo} ed the 
thoughts of the greatest among men ; and though his 
studies were not followed ,up according to school dis- 
cipline, they were not the less diligently applied to." 
This high-soaring ambition was the source both of his 
weakness and his strength in art, as well as in his com- 
merce with the world of men. The boy who despised 
discipline and sought to extort her secrets from nature by 
magic, was destined to become the philanthropist who 
dreamed of revolutionizing society by eloquence, and the 
poet who invented in Prometheus Unbound forms of 
grandeur too colossal to be animated with dramatic life. 

A strong interest in experimental science had been 
already excited in him at Sion House by the exhibition 
of an orrery ; and this interest grew into a passion at 
Eton. Experiments in chemistry and electricity, of the 
simpler and more striking kind, gave him intense pleasure 
— the more so perhaps because they were forbidden. On 
one occasion he set the trunk of an old tree on fire 
with a burning glass : on another, while he was amusing 
himself with a blue flame, his tutor came into the room 
and received a severe shock from a highly-charged Leyden 
jar. During the holidays Shelley carried on the same 
pursuits at Field Place. '^His own hands a&d clothes," 
says Miss Shelley, *^ were constantly stained and corroded 
with acids, and it only seemed too probable that some 
day the house would be burned down, or some serious 
mischief happen to himself or others from the explosion 
of combustibles." This taste for science Shelley long 
retained. If we may trust Mr. Hogg's memory, the first 
conversation which that friend had with him at Oxford, 
consisted almost wholly of an impassioned monologue 
from Shelley on the revolution to be wrought by science 
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II.] ' ETON AND OXFORD. 15 

in all realms of thought. His imagination was fasci- 
natad bj the boundless vistas opened to the student of 
chemistry. When he first discovered that the four ele- 
ments were not final, it gave him the acutest pleasure : 
and this is highly characteristic of the genius which was 
always seeking to transcend and reach the life of life 
withdrawn from ordinary gaze. On the other hand he 
seems to have delighted in the toys of science, playing 
with a solar microscope, and mixing strangest compounds 
in his crucibles, without taking the trouble to study any 
of its branches systematically. In his later years he 
abandoned these pursuits. But a charming reminiscence 
of them occurs in that most delightful of his familiar 
poems, the Letter to Maria Gisbome. 

While translating Pliny and dabbling in chemistry, 
Shelley was not wholly neglectful of Etonian studies. 
He acquired a fluent, if not a correct, knowledge of both 
Greek and Latin, and astonished his contemporaries by 
the facility with which he produced verses in the latter 
language; His powers of memory were extraordinary, 
and the rapidity with which he read a 'book, taking in 
seven or eight lines at a glance, and seizing the sense 
upon the hint of leading words, was no less astonishing. 
Impatient speed and indifference to minutiae were indeed 
among the cardinal qualities of his intellect. To them 
we may trace not only the swiftness of his imaginative 
flight, but also his frequent satisfaction with the some- 
what less than perfect in artistic execution. 

That Shelley was not wholly jfriendless or unhappy at 
Eton may be gathered from numerous small circumstances. 
Hogg says that his Oxford rooms were full of handsome 
leaving books, and that he was frequently visited by old 
Etonian acquaintances. We are also told that he spent 
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the 407. gained by his first novel, Zastrom^ on a farewell 
supper to eight school-boy Mends. A few lines, too, 
might be quoted from his own poem, the Boat on the 
iSerchio, to prove that he did not entertain a merely dis- 
agreeable memory of his school life.^ Yet the general 
experience of Eton must have been painfdl ; and it is sad 
to read of this gentle and pure spirit being goaded by his 
coarser comrades into fury, or coaxed to curse his Mher 
and the king for their amusement It may be worth 
mentioning that he was called ''the Atheist "at Eton; 
and though Hogg explains this by saying that ''the 
Atheist" was an official character among the boys, selected 
from time to time for his defiance of authority, yet it is 
not improbable that Shelley's avowed opinions may even 
then have won for him a title which he proudly claimed 
in after-life. To allude to his boyish incantations and 
nocturnal commerce with fiends and phantoms would 
scarcely be needfdl, were it not that they seem to have 
deeply tinged his imagination. While describing the 
growth of his own genius in the Hymn to Ivielledual 
Beauty, he makes the following reference to circumstances 
which might otherwise be trivial : — 

While jet a boy, I soaght for ghosts, and sped 

Thix/ many a listening chamber, oaye, and ruin. 

And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursning 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 
I caU'd on poisonous names with which onr youth is fed, 

I was not heard, I saw them not— 

When, musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at that sweet time when winds are wooing 

All vital things that wake to bring 

News of birds and blossoming, — 

Sudden, thy shadow fell on me ; 
I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy I 

^ German's edition, vol. iv, p. 115, 
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Among tlie Eton tutors was one whose name will always 
be reyeied by Shelley's worshippers ; for he alone discerned 
the rare gifts of the strange and solitary boy, and Shelley 
loved him. Dr. lind was an old man, a physician, and a 
student of chemistry. Shelley spent long hours at his 
house, conversing with him, and receiving such instruc- 
tion in philosophy and science as the grey-haired scholar 
could impart. The affection which united them must 
have been of no common strength or quality ; for when 
Shelley lay ill of a fever at Field Place, and had conceived 
the probably ill-founded notion that his father intended 
to place him in a mad-house, he managed to convey a 
message to his friend at Eton, on the receipt of which Dr. 
lind travelled to Horsham, and by his sympathy and skill 
restored the sick boy's confidence. It may incidentally 
be pointed out that this story, credited as true by Lady 
Shelley in her Memorials, shows how early an estrange- 
ment had begun between the poet and his Mher. We 
look, moreover, vainly for that mother's influence which 
might have been so beneficial to the boy in whom "love 
and life were twins, bom at one birth." From Dr. 
lind Shelley not only received encouragement to pursue 
his chemical studies; but he also acquired the habit 
of corresponding with persons unknown to him, whose 
opinions he might be anxious to discover or dispute. 
This habit, as we shall see in the sequel, determined 
Shelley's fate on two important occasions of his life. In 
return for the help extended to him at Eton, Shelley con- 
ferred undying fame on Dr. Lind; the characters of 
Zonaras in Frince Athanase, and of the hermit ia Loon 
and Cythnay are portraits painted by the poet of his boy- 
hood's fdend. 

The months which elapsed between Eton and Oxford 
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were an important period in Shelley's life. At this time 
a boyish liking for his cousin, Harriet Grove, ripened into 
real attachment ; and though there was perhaps no formal 
engagement between them, the parents on both sides 
looked with approval on their lore. What it concerns ns 
\o know about this early passion, is given in a letter from 
a brother of Miss Grove. *^ Bysshe was at that time (just 
after leaving Eton) more attached to my sister Harriet 
tiian I can express, and I recollect well the moonlight 
walks we four had at Strode and also at St. Irving's ; that, 
I think was the name of the place, then the Duke of 
Norfolk's, at Horsham." For some time after the date 
menUoned in this letter, Shelley and Miss Grove kept up 
an active correspondence ; but the views he expressed on 
speculative subjects soon began to alarm her. She con- 
sulted her mother and her father, and the engagement was 
broken off. The final separation does not seem to have 
taken place until the date of Shelley's expulsion from 
Oxford ; and not the least cruel of the pangs he had to 
suffer at that period, was the loss of one to whom he had 
given his whole heart unreservedly. The memory of 
Miss Grove long continued to haunt his imagination, nor 
is there much doubt that his first unhappy marriage was 
contracted while the wound remained unhealed. The 
name of Harriet Westbrook and something in her &ce 
reminded him Of Harriet Grove ; it is even still uncertain 
to which Harriet the dedication of Queen Mab is 
addressed.* 

In his childhood Shelley scribbled verses with fluency 

by no means unusual in the case of forward boys ; and we 

have seen that at Sion House he greedily devoured the 

sentimental novels of the day. His favourite poets at the 

^ See Medwin, vol. i. p. 68. 
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time of which I am now writing, were Monk Lewis and 
Southey ; his favourite books in prose were romances by 
Mrs. Badcliffe and Godwin. He now began to yearn for 
fame and publicity. Miss Shelley speaks of a play written 
by her brother and her sister Elizabeth, which was sent to 
Matthews the comedian, and courteously returned as unfit 
for acting. She also mentions a little volume of her own 
verses, which the boy had printed with the tell-tale name 
of "H—ll— n Sh— 11— y" on the title-page. Medwin 
gives a long account of a poem on the story of the 
Wandering Jew, composed by him in concert with 
Shelley during the winter of 1809—1810. They sent the 
manuscript to Thomas Campbell, who returned it with the 
observation that it contained but two good lines : — 

It seemed as if an angel's sigh 

Had breathed the plaintiye symphony. 

Undeterredby this adverse criticism Shelley subsequently 
offered TJie Wandering Jew to two publishers, Messrs. 
Ballantyne and Co. of Edinburgh, and Mr. Stockdale of 
Pall Mall; but it remained in MS. at Edinburgh till 
1831, when a portion was printed in Frase^s Magazine. 

Just before leaving Eton he finished his novel of 
Zastrozziy which some critics trace to its source in Zofloya 
the Moor, perused by him at Sion House. The most 
astonishing fact about this incoherent medley of mad senti- 
ment is that it served to furnish forth the 40Z. Eton 
supper already spoken of, that it was duly ushered into 
the world of letters by Messrs. Wilkie and Robinson on 
the 5th of June, 1810, and that it was seriously reviewed. 
The dates of Shelley's publications now come fast and fre- 
quent. In the late summer of 1810 he introduced him- 
self to Mr. J. J. Stockdale, the then fashionable publisher 
2 
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of poems and romances, at his honse of business in Pall 
MalL With characteristic impetuosity the young author 
implored assistance in a difficulty. He had commissioned 
a printer in Horsham to strike off the astounding number 
of 1480 copies of a volume of poems ; and he had no 
money to pay the printer's bilL Would Stockdale help 
him out of this dilemma, by taking up the quires and duly 
ushering the book into the world t Throughout his life 
Shelley exercised a wonderful fascination oyer the people 
with whom he came in contact, and almost always won 
his way with them as much by personal charm as by 
determined and impassioned wilL Accordingly on this 
occasion Stockdale proved accommodating. The Horsham 
printer was somehow satisfied; and on the 17th of Septemr 
ber, 1 810, the little book came out with the title of Original 
JPoetry^hy Victor and Caaire, This volume has disappeared; 
and much fruitless conjecture has been expended upon the 
question of Shelley's collaborator in his juvenile attempt. 
Cazire stands for some one ; probably it is meant to repre^ 
sent a woman's name, and that woman may have been 
either Elizabeth Shelley or Harriet Grove. The Original 
Poetry had only been launched a week, when Stockdale 
discovered on a closer inspection of the book that it con- 
tained some verses well known to the world as the pro- 
duction of M. G. Lewis. He immediately communicated 
with Shelley, and the whole edition was suppressed — ^not, 
however, before about one hundred copies had passed into 
circulation. To which of the collaborators this daring act 
of petty larceny was due, we know not ; but we may be 
sure that Shelley satisfied Stockdale on the point of piracy, 
since the publisher saw no reason to break with him. 
On the 14th of November in the same year he issued 
Shelley's second novel from his press, and entered into 
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negotiations with him for the publication of more poetry. 
The new romance was named 8t Irvyne^ or the Romrucian. 
This tale, no less unreadable than Zastrozzi, and even more 
chaotic in its plan, contained a good deal of poetry, which 
has 'been incorporated in the most recent editions of 
Shelley's works. A certain interest attaches to it as the 
first known link between Shelley and William Godwin, 
for it was composed under the influence of the latter's 
novel, St Leon. The title, moreover, carries us back to 
those moonlight walks with Harriet Grove alluded to above. 
Shelley's earliest attempts in literature have but little 
value for the student of poetry, except in so far as they 
illustrate the psychology of genius and its wayward growth. 
Their intrinsic merit is almost less than nothing, and no one 
could predict from their perusal the course which the 
future poet of TJie Cenci and Epipsychidion was to take. 
It might indeed be argued that the defects of his great 
qualities, the over-ideality, the haste, the incoherence, and 
the want of grasp on narrative, are glaringly apparent in 
these early works. But while this is true, the qualities 
themselves are absent. A cautious critic will only find 
food in Zastrozzi and 8t Irvyne ioi wondering how such 
flowers and fruits of genius could have lain concealed 
within a germ apparently so barren. There is even less of 
the real Shelley discernible in these productions, than of 
the real Byron in the Hours of Idleness, 

In the Michaelmas Term of 1810 Shelley was matricu- 
lated as a Commoner of University College, Oxford ; and 
very soon after his arrival he made the acquaintance of a 
man who was destined to play a prominent part in his 
subsequent history, and to bequeath to posterity the most 
brilliant, if not in all respects the most trustworthy, record 
of his marvellous youth. Thomas Jefferson Hogg was 
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unlike Shelley in temperament and tastes. His feet were 
always planted on the earth, while Shelley flew aloft to 
heaven with singing robes around him, or the mantle of the 
prophet on his shoulders.* Hogg had much of the cynic 
in his nature ; he was a shrewd man of the world, and a 
caustic humorist. Positive and practical, he chose the 
beaten path of life, rose to eminence as a lawyer, and 
cherished the Church and State opinions of a staunch 
Tory. Tet, though he differed so essentially from the 
divine poet, he understood the greatness of Shelley at a 
glance, and preserved for us a record of his friend's early 
days, which is incomparable for the vividness of its por- 
traiture. The pages which narrate Shelley's course of life 
at Oxford have all the charm of a romance. No novel 
indeed is half so delightful as that picture, at once affec- 
tionate and satirical, tender and humorous, extravagant 
and delicately shaded, of the student life enjoyed together 
for a few short months by the inseparable frienda To 
make extracts from a masterpiece of such consummate 
workmanship is almost painful. Future biographers of 
Shelley, writing on a scale adequate to the greatness of 
their subject, will be content to lay their pens down for a 
season at this point, and let Hogg tell the tale in his own 
wayward but inimitable &shion. I must confine myself 
to a few quotations and a barren abstract, referring my 
readers to the ever-memorable pages 48 — 286 of Hogg's 
first volume, for the life that cannot be transferred to these. 
*' At the commencement of Michaelmas term," says this 

1 He told Trelawny that he had been attraoted to Shelley 
rimply by his ** rare talents as a scholar ; " and Trelawny haa 
recorded his opinion that Hogg's x>ortrait of their friend was 
fadthfnl, in spite of a total want of sympathy with his poetic 
genins. This testimony is extremely valuable. 
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biographer, ^Hliat is, at the end of October, in the year 1810, 
I happened one day to sit next to a freshman at dinner; it 
was his first appearance in hall. His figure was slight, and 
his suspect remarkably youthful, even at our table, where 
all were very young. He seemed thoughtful and absent. 
He ate little, and had no acquaintance with any one." 
The two young men began a conversation, which tamed 
upon the respective merits of German and Italian poetay, 
a subject they neither of them knew anything about. 
After dinner it was continued in Hogg's rooms, where 
Shelley soon led the talk to his favourite topic of science. 
'^ As I felt, in truth, but a slight interest in the subject of 
his conversation, I had leisure to examine, and I may add, 
to admire, the appearance of my very extraordinary guest 
It was a sum of many contradictions. His figure was 
slight and fragile, and yet his bones and joints were large 
and stroi^. He was tall, but he stooped so much, that he 
seemed of a low stature. His clothes were expensive, and 
made according to the most approved mode of the day ; 
but they were tumbled, rumpled, unbrushed. His gestures 
were abrupt, and sometimes violent, occasionally even 
awkward, yet more frequently gentle and graceful. His 
complexion was delicate, and almost feminine, of the 
purest red and white ; yet he was tanned and freckled by 
exposure to the sun, having passed the autumn, as he said, 
in shooting. His features, his whole face, and particularly 
his head, were, in fact, unusually small ; yet the last 
appeared of a remarkable bulk, for his hair was long and 
bushy, and in fits of absence, and in the agonies (if I may 
use the word) of anxious thought, he often rubbed it 
fiercely with his hands, or passed his fingers quickly 
through his locks unconsciously, so that it was singularly 
wild and rough. In times when it was the mode to imi- 
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tate stage-coaclunen as closely as possible in costume^ and 
when the hair was invaiiably cropped, like that of our 
soldiers, this eccentricity was very striking. His featnies 
were not symmetrical (the mouth, perhaps, excepted), yet 
was the effect of the whole extremely powerful. They 
breathed an animation, a fire, an enthusiasm, a vivid and 
pretematnral intelligence, that I never met with in any 
other countenance. Noi was the moral expression less 
beautiful than the intellectual ; for there was a softness, a 
delicacy, a gentleness, and especially (though this will 
surprise many) that air of profound religious veneration, 
that characterizes the best works, and chiefly the frescoes 
(and into these they infused their whole souls)) of the great 
masters of Morence and of Eome. I recognized the very 
peculiar expression in these wonderful productions long 
afterwards, and with a satisfaction mingled with much 
sorrow, for it was after the decease of him in whose coun- 
tenance I had first observed it." 

In another place Hogg gives some details which com- 
plete the impression of Shelley's personal appearance, and 
which are fully corroborated by Trelawn/s recollections of 
a later date. " There were many striking contrasts in the 
character and behaviour of Shelley, and one of the most 
remarkable was a mixture, or alternation, of awkwardness 
with agility — of the clumsy with the graceful. He would 
stumble in stepping across the floor of a drawing-room ; 
he would trip himself up on a smooth-shaven grass-plot, 
and he would tumble in the most inconceivable manner 
in ascending the commodious, facile, and well-caipeted 
staircase of an elegant mansion, so as to bruise his nose or 
his lip on the upper steps, or to tread upon his hands, and 
even occasionally to disturb the composure of a well-bred 
footman ; on the contrary, he would often glide without 
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collision tliTongli a crowded assembly^ thread with unerring 
dexterity a most intricate path^ or securely and rapidly 
tread the most arduous and uncertain ways." 

This word-portrait corresponds in its main details to the 
descriptions furnished by other biographers, who had the 
privilege of Shelley's friendship. His eyes were blue, un- 
£Eithomably dark and lustroua His hair was brown ; but 
very early in life it became grey, while his unwrinkled 
isLCQ retained to the last a look of wonderful youth. It is 
admitted on all sides that no adequate picture was ever 
painted of him. Mulready is reported to have said that he 
was too beautiful to paint. And yet, although so singularly 
lovely, he owed less of his charm to regularity of feature or 
to grace of movement, than to an indescribable personal 
&scination. One further detail Hogg pointedly insists 
upon. Shelley's voice " was excruciating ; it was intoler- 
ably shrill, harsh, and discordant." This is strongly 
stated ; but, though the terms are certainly exaggerated, I 
believe that we must trust this first impression made on 
Shelley's Mend. There is a considerable mass of convergent 
testimony to the fact that Shelley's voice was high pitched, 
and that when he became excited, he raised it to a scream. 
The epithets "shriU," "piercing," "penetrating," frequently 
recur in the descriptions given of it. At the same time its 
quality seems to have been less dissonant than thrilling ; 
there is abundance of evidence to prove that he could 
modulate it exquisitely in the reading of poetry, and its 
tone proved no obstacle to the persuasive charms of his 
eloquence in conversation. like all finely tempered 
natures, he vibrated in harmony with the subjects of his 
thought. Excitement made his utterance shrill and sharp. 
Deep feeling or the sense of beauty lowered its tone to 
richness ; but the timbre was always acute, in sympathy 
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with bis intense tempei-anient. All was of one piece in 
Shelley's nature. This peculiar voice, varying firom 
moment to moment and affecting different sensibilities in 
divers ways, corresponds to the high-strung passion of his 
life, his fine-drawn and ethereal fimcies, and the dear 
vibrations of his palpitating verse. Such a voice, far- 
reaching, penetrating, and unearthly, befitted one who 
lived in rarest ether on the topmost heights of human 
thought. 

The acquainilknce begun that October evening soon 
ripened into close friendship. Shelley and Hogg from. 
this time forward spent a large part of their days and 
nights together in common studies, walks, and conversa- 
tions. It was their habit to pass the morning, each in his 
own rooms, absorbed in private reading. At one o'clock 
they met and lunched, and then started for long rambles 
in the country. Shelley frequently carried pistols with 
him upon these occasions, and would stop to fix his father's 
franks upon convenient trees and shoot at them. The 
practice of pistol-shooting, adopted so early in his life, was 
afterwards one of his favourite amusements in the company 
of Byron. Hogg says that in his use of fire-arms he was 
extraordinarily careless. " How often have I lamented that 
Kature, which so rarely bestows upon the world a creature 
endowed with such marvellous talents, ungraciously ren- 
dered the gift less precious by implanting a fatal taste for 
perilous recreations, and a thoughtlessness in the pursuit 
of them, that often caused his existence from one day to 
another to seem in itself miraculous." On their return from 
these excursions' the two friends, neither of whom cared 
for dining in the College Hall, drank tea and supped 
together, Shelley's rooms being generally chosen as the 
scene of their symposia. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 

The two right-hand windows on the first floor are those of Shelley's 
Rooms, which now form a part of the Common Room 
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These rooms are described as a perfect palace of con- 
fdsion — chaos on chaos heaped of chemical apparatus, 
books, electrical machines, unfinished manuscripts, and 
furniture worn into holes by acids. It was penlous to 
use the poefs drinking-vessels, lest perchance a seven- 
shilling piece half dissolved in aqua regia should lurk 
at the bottom of the bowl. Handsome razors were used 
to cut the lids of wooden boxes, and valuable books 
served to support lamps or crucibles ; for in his vehement 
precipitation Shelley always laid violent hands on what 
he found convenient to the purpose of the moment. 
Here the Mends talked and read until late in the night. 
Their chief studies at this time were in Locke and Hume 
and the French essayists. Shelley's bias toward meta- 
physical speculation was beginning to assert itself. He 
read the School Logic with avidity, and practised himself 
without intermission in dialectical discussion. Hogg ob- 
serves, what is confirmed by other testimony, that in 
reasoning Shelley never lost sight of the essential bearings 
of the topic in dispute, never condescended to personal 
or captious arguments, and was Socratically bent on 
following the dialogue wherever it might lead, without 
regard for consequences. Plato was another of their 
favourite authors ; but Hogg expressly teUs us that they 
only approached the divine philosopher through the 
medium of translations. It was not untU a later period 
that Shelley studied his dialogues in the original: but 
the substance of them, seen through Mdme. Dacier's ver- 
sion, acted powerfully on the poet's sympathetic intellect. 
In fact, although at this time he had adopted the con- 
clusions of materialism, he was at heart all through his 
life an idealist. Therefore the mixture of the poet and 
the sage in Plato fascinated him. The doctrine of anam- 
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neais, wMch ofifeis so strange a vista to spectilative reverie, 
by its suggestion of an earlier existence in which our know- 
ledge was acquired, took a strong hold upon his imagination; 
he would stop in the streets to gaze wistfully at babies, 
wondering whether their newly imprisoned souls were not 
replete with the wisdom stored up in a previous life. 

In the acquisition of knowledge he was then as ever un- 
relaxing. " No student ever read more assiduously. He 
was to be found, book in hand, at all hours ; reading in 
season and out of season; at table, in bed, and especially 
during a walk ; not only in the quiet country, and in retired 
paths ; not only at Oxford, in the public walks, and High 
Street, but in the most crowded thoroughfares of London. 
"Not was he less absorbed by the volume that was open 
before him, in Cheapside, in Cranboume Alley, or in 
Bond Street, than in a lonely lane, or a secluded library. 
Sometimes a vulgar fellow would attempt to insult or annoy 
the eccentric student in passing. Shelley always avoided 
the malignant interruption by stepping aside with his vast 
and quiet agility." And again : — " I never beheld eyes 
that devoured the pages more voraciously than his ; I am 
convinced that two-thirds of the period of day and night 
were often employed in reading. It is no exaggeration to 
afl&rm, that out of the twenty-four hours, he frequently 
read sixteen. At Oxford, his diligence in this respect was 
exemplary, but it greatly increased afterwards, and I 
sometimes thought that he carried it to a pernicious excess : 
I am sure, at least, that I was unable to keep pace with 
him." With Shelley study was a passion, and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge was the entrance into a thrice-hallowed 
- sanctuary. " The irreverent many cannot comprehend the 
awe — ^the careless apathetic worldling cannot imagine the 
enthusiasm — nor can the tongue that attempts only to 
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speak of things visible to the bodily eye, express the 
mighty emotion that inwardly agitated him, when he 
approached, for the first time, a volume which he believed 
to be replete with the recondite and mystic philosophy of 
antiquity : his cheeks glowed, his eyes became bright, his 
whole frame trembled, and his entire attention was im- 
mediately swallowed up in the depths of contemplation* 
The rapid and vigorous conversion of his soul to intellect 
can only be compared with the instantaneous ignition and 
combustion, which dazzle the sight, when a bundle of dry 
reeds, or other light inflammable substance, is thrown 
upon a Are already rich with accumulated heat.'' 

As at Eton, so at Oxford, Shelley refused to keep the 
beaten track of prescribed studies, or to run in ordinary 
grooves of thought. The mere fact that Aristotle was a 
duty,' seems to have disgusted him with the author of the 
Organon, from whom, had his works been prohibited to 
undergraduates, he would probably have been eager to 
learn much. For mathematics and jurisprudence he 
evinced a marked distaste. The common business of the 
English Parliament had no attraction for him, and he 
read few newspapers. While his mind was keenly in- 
terested in great political questions, he could not endure 
the trivial treatment of them in the daily press, and cared 
far more for principles than for the incidents of party 
warfare. Here again he showed that impatience of detail, 
and that audacity of self-reliant genius, which were the 
source of both his weakness and his strength. He used 
to speak with aversion of a Parliamentary career, and 
told Hogg that though this had been suggested to him, 
as befitting his position, by the Duke of I^orfolk, he 
could never bring himself to mix with the rabble of the 
House. It is none the less true, however, that he enter- 
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tained some vague notion of eventually succeeding to his 
father's seat. 

Comhined with his eager intellectual activity, there 
was something intermittent and fitful in the working of 
his mental faculties. Hogg, in particular, mentions one 
of his habits in a famous passage, which, since it brings 
the two friends vividly before us, may here be quoted. 
** I was enabled to continue my studies afterwards in the 
evening, in consequence of a very remarkable peculiarity. 
My yoang and energetic friend was then overcome by 
extreme drowsiness, which speedily and completely van- 
quished him ; he would sleep from two to four hours, 
often so soundly that his slumbers resembled a deep 
lethargy; he lay occasionally upon the sofa, but more 
commonly stretched upon the rug before a large fire, like 
a cat ; and his little round head was exposed to such a 
fierce heat, that I used to wonder how he was able to 
bear it. Sometimes I have interposed some shelter, but 
rarely with any permanent effect ; for the sleeper usually 
contrived to turn himself, and to roll again into the spot 
where the fire glowed the brightest. His torpor was 
generally profound, but he would sometimes discourse 
incoherently for a long while in his sleep. At six he 
would suddenly compose himself, even in the midst of a 
most animated narrative, or of earnest discussion ; and he 
would lie buried in entire forgetfulness, in a sweet and 
mighty oblivion, until ten, when he would suddenly start 
up, and, rubbing his eyes with great violence, and passing 
his fingers swiftly through his long hair, would enter at 
once into a vehement argument, or begin to recite verses, 
either of his own composition or from the works of others, 
with a rapidity and an energy that were often quite 
painful." 
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Shelley's moral qualities are described with no less 
enthusiasm than his intellectual and physical beauty by 
the friend from whom I have abeady drawn so largely. 
Love was the root and basis of his nature : this love, 
first developed as domestic affection, next as friend&hip, 
then as a youth's passion, now began to shine with steady 
lustre as an all-embracing devotion to his feUow-men. 
There is something inevitably chilling in the words 
" benevolence " and " phflanthropy." A disillusioned world 
is inclined to look with languid approbation on the former, 
and to disbelieve in the latter. Therefore I will not use 
them to describe that intense and glowing passion of 
unselfishness, which throughout his life led Shelley to 
find his strongest interests in the joys and sorrows of his 
feUow-creatures, which Inflamed his imagination with 
visions of humanity made perfect, and which filled his 
days with sweet deeds of unnumbered charities. I will 
rather collect from the pages of his friend's biography a 
few passages recording the first impression of his character, 
the memory of which may be carried by the reader through 
the following brief record of his singular career : — 

'^ His speculations were as wild as the experience of 
twenty-one years has shown them to be ; but the zealous 
earnestness for the augmentation of knowledge, and the 
glowing philanthropy and boundless benevolence that 
marked them, and beamed forth in the whole deportment 
of that extraordinary boy, are not less astonishing than 
they would have been if the whole of his glorious antici- 
pations had been prophetic ; for these high qualities, at 
least, I have never found a parallel." 

" In no individual perhaps was the moral sense ever 
more completely developed than in Shelley ; in no being 
was the perception of right and of wrong more acute." 
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" As his love of intellectual pursuits was vehement^ 
and the vigour of his genius almost celestial, so wero the 
purity and sanctity of his life most conspicuous.'' 

" I never knew any one so prone to admire as he was, 
in whom the principle of veneration was so strong." 

'' I have had the happiness to associate with some of 
the best specimens of gentlemen; but with all due 
deference for those admirable persons (may my candour 
and my preference be pardoned), I can affirm that Shelley, 
was almost the only example I have yet found that was 
never wanting, even in the most minute particular, of the 
infinite and various observances of pure, entire, and perfect 
gentility." 

** Shelley was actually offended, and indeed more 
indignant than would appear to be consistent with the 
singular mildness of his nature, at a coarse and awkward 
jest, especially if it were immodest, or uncleanly; in the 
latter case his anger was unbounded, and his uneasiness 
pre-eminent; he was, however, sometimes vehemently 
delighted by exquisite and delicate sallies, particularly 
with a fancifdl, and perhaps somewhat fantastical 
facetiousness — possibly the more because he was him- 
self utterly incapable of pleasantry." 

"I never could discern in him any more than two 
fixed principles. The first was a strong irrepressible love 
of liberty ; of liberty in the abstract, and somewhat after 
the pattern of the ancient republics, without reference to 
the English constitution, respecting which he knew little 
and cared nothing, heeding it not at all. The second was 
an equally ardent love of toleration of all opinions, but 
more especially of religious opinions ; of toleration, com- 
plete, entire, universal, unlimited ; and, as a deduction and 
corollary from which latter principle, he felt an intense 
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abhorrence of persecution of every kind, public or pri- 
vate." 

The testimony in the foregoing extracts as to Shelley's 
purity and elevation of moral character is all the stronger, 
because it is given by a man not over-inclined to praise, 
and of a temperament as unlike the poet's as possible. 
If we were to look only upon this side of his portrait, we 
should indeed be almost forced to use the language of his 
most enthusiastic worshippers, and call him an archangel. 
But it must be admitted that, though so pure and gentle 
and exalted, Shelley's virtues were marred by his eccen- 
tricity, by something at times approaching madness, 
which paralysed his efficiency by placing him in a 
glaringly false relation to some of the best men of the 
world around him. ^e possessed certain good qualities 
in excess ; for, though it sounds paradoxical, it is none 
the less true that a man may be too tolerant, too fond of 
liberty : and it was precisely the extravagance of these 
virtues in Shelley which drove him into acts and utterances 
so antagonistic to society as to be intolerable. 

Of Shelley's poetical studies we hear but little at this 
epoch. His genius by a stretch of fancy might be com- 
pared to one of those double stars which dart blue and 
red rays of light : for it was governed by two luminaries, 
poetry and metaphysics ; and at this time the latter seems 
to have been in the ascendant. It is, however, interest-, 
ing to learn that he read and re-read Landor's Gehir — 
stronger meat than either Southey's epics or the ghost- 
lyrics of Monk Lewis. Hogg found him one day busily 
engaged in correcting proofs of some original poems. 
Shelley asked his friend what he thought of them, and 
Hogg answered that it might be possible by a littlei 
alteration to turn them into capital burlesques. This 
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idea took the young poet's flEmcy ; and the friends hetween 
them soon effected a metamorphosis in Shelley's serious 
yeiseSy hy which they became unmistakably ridiculous. 
Haying achieyed their pnrpose^ they now bethought them 
of the proper means of publication* IJpon whom should 
the poems, a medley of tyrannicide and reyolutionary 
raying, be fathered ? Peg Nicholson, a mad washerwoman^ 
had recently attempted George the Third^ s life with a 
carving-knife. No more fitting author could be found. 
They would give their pamphlet to the world as her work, 
edited by an admiring nephew. The printer appreciated 
the joke no less than the authors of it. He provided 
fifplendid paper and magnificent type ; and before long the 
book of nonsense was in the hands of Ozfoid readers. It 
sold for the high price of half-a-crown a copy ; and, what 
is hardly credible, the gownsmen received it as a genuine 
production. *' It was indeed a kind of fiEushion to be seen 
reading it in public, as a mark of nice discernment, of a 
delicate and fastidious taste in poetry, and the best 
criterion of a choice spirit" Such was the genesis of 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson, edited by 
John Fitz Victor. The name of the supposititious nephew 
reminds us of Original Poems by Victor and Cazire, 
and raises the question whether the poems in that lost 
volume may not have partly famished forth this Oxford 
travesty. 

Shelley's next publication, or quasi-publication, was 
neither so innocent in substance nor so pleasant in its 
consequences. After leaving Eton, he continued the 
habit, learned firom Dr. lind, of corresponding with dis* 
tinguished persons whom he did not personally know. 
Thus we find him about this time addressing Miss Felicia 
Browne (afterwards Mrs. Hemans) and Leigh Hunt He 
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plied his correspondents with all kinds of questions ; and 
as the dialectical interest was uppermost at Oxford, he* 
now endeayoured to engage them in discussions on philo- 
sophical and religious topics. We have seen that his 
fevourite authors were Locke, Hume, and the French 
materialists. With the impulsiveness peculiar to his 
nature, he adopted the negative conclusions of a shallow 
nominalistic philosophy. It was a fundamental point with 
him to regard all questions, however sifted and settled hy 
the wise of former ages, as still open ; and in his inordi- 
nate thirst for liberty, he rejoiced to be the Deicide of a 
pernicious theological delusion. In other words, he passed 
at Oxford by one leap &om a state of indifferentism with 
regard to Christianity, into an attitude of vehement 
antagonism. With a view to securing answers to his 
missives, he printed a short abstract of Hume's and other- 
arguments against the existence of a Deity, presented in a 
series of propositions, and signed with a mathematically 
important " Q. E. D." This document he forwarded to 
his proposed antagonists, expressing his inability to 
answer its arguments, and politely requesting them to 
help him. When it so happened that any incautious 
correspondents acceded to this appeal, Shelley fell with 
merciless severity upon their feeble and commonplace 
reasoning. The little pamphlet of two pages was entitled 
T^e Necessity of Atheism; and its proposed publication, 
beyond the limits of private circulation already described, 
is proved by an advertisement (Feb. 9, 1811) in the 
Oxford University and City Herald. It was not, how- 
ever, actually offered for sale. 

A copy of this syllabus reached a FeUow of another 
college, who made the Master of ITniversity acquainted 
with the fact* On the morning of March 25, 1811, 
D 2 
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Shelley was sent for to the Senior Common Boom, and 
asked whether he acknowledged himself to he the 
author of the obnoxious pamphlet On his refusal to 
answer this question^ he was served with a formal 
sentence of expulsion duly drawn up and sealed. The 
college authorities have been blamed for unfair dealing 
in this matter. It is urged that they ought to have 
proceeded by the legal method of calling witnesses ; and 
that the sentence was not only out of all proportion to the 
offence, but that it ought not to have been executed till 
persuasion had been tried. With regard to the former in- 
dictment, I do not think that a young man still in statu 
pupUlari, who refused to purge himself of what he must 
have known to be a serious charge, had any reason to 
expect from his tutors the formalities of an English court 
of law. There is no doubt that the Fellows were satisfied 
of his being the real author ; else they could not have 
ventured on so^ summary a measure as expulsion. Their 
question was probably intended to give the culprit an 
occasion for apology, of which they foresaw he would not 
avail himself With regard to the second, it is true that 
Shelley was amenable to kindness, and that gentle and wise 
treatment from men whom he respected, might possibly have 
brought him to retract his syllabus. But it must be remem- 
bered that he despiised the Oxford dons with all his heart ; 
and they were probably aware of this. He was a dexterous, 
impassioned reasoner, whom they little cared to encounter 
in argument on such a topic. During his short period of 
residence, moreover, he had not shown himself so tractable 
as to secure the good wishes of superiors, who prefer con- 
formity to incommensurable genius. It is likely that 
they were not averse to getting rid of him as a man 
dangerous to the peace of their society ; and now they 
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had a good occasion. "Not was it to be expected that the 
champion and apostle of Atheism — ^and Shelley was cer- 
tainly both, in spite of Hogg's attempts to tone down the 
purpose of his document —shonld be unmolested in his 
propaganda by the aspirants to fat livings and eccle- 
siastical dignities. Real blame, however, attaches to these 
men : first, for their dulness to discern Shelley's amiable 
qualities ; and, secondly, for the prejudgment of the case 
implied in the immediate delivery of their sentence. Both 
Hogg and Shelley accused them, besides, of a gross 
brutality, which was, to say the least, unseemly on so 
serious an occasion. At the beginning of this century 
the learning and the manners of the Oxford dons were at 
a low ebb ; and the Fellows of University College acted 
harshly but not altogether xmjustly, ignorantly but after 
their own kind, in this matter of Shelley's expulsion. 
JVbn ragionam di lor, ma gtmrda e passa. Hogg, who stood 
by his friend manfully at this crisis, and dared the autho- 
rities to deal with him as they had dealt with Shelley, 
adding that they had just as much real proof to act upon 
in his case, and intimating his intention of returning the 
same answer as to the authorship of the pamphlet, was 
likewise expelled. The two friends left Oxford together 
by the coach on the morning of the 26th of March. 

Shelley felt his expulsion acutely. At Oxford he had 
enjoyed the opportunities of private reading which the 
University afforded in those days of sleepy studies and 
innocuous examinations. He delighted in the security of 
his " oak," and above all things he found pleasure in the 
society of his one chosen fiiend. He was now obliged to 
exchange these good things for the tumult and discomfort 
of London. His father, after clumsily attempting com- 
promises, had forbidden his return to Field Place. The 
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whole fabric of his former life was broken up. The last 
hope of renewing his engagement with his cousin had to 
be abandoned. His pecuniary position was precarious, 
and in a short time he was destined to lose the one friend 
who had so generously shared his fate. Yet the notion of 
recovering his position as a student in one of our great 
Universities, of softening his father's indignation, or of 
ameliorating his present circumstances by the least con- 
cession, never seems to have occurred to him. He had 
suffered in the cause of truth and liberty, and he willingly 
accepted his martyrdom for conscience' sake. 
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THE KING'S VISIT TO THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

The King paid hia «ecobd visit to the Opera oa Tues-. 
day last, aod the bouse was crowded with splendidly! 
dressed company to receive him. By a reprehensible, 
manoeuvre on the part of the Mana^r, the Pit was filled 
by a private entrance before ^he opening of the outer, 
.doors, which was delayed one hour beyond the expected 
tfrne^ .80 that hundreds of ladies had to wait at them ex->. 
posed to the weather only at fast to find the^ had been 
imposed upoii, and that every seat wqs occupied.. Such, 
partiality was unworthy of those who have not appeared, 
wanting io proper feeling on other occasions. 

The usual course of yod save the King was served up 
four tiroes, and we believe his Majestjr must have beea 
completely sated with it^ in common with every persoa. 
.present. It however gave Miss Mori an opportunity of 
aggravating her voice, which partook of th^ lioB more 
thamof the Peking doye or the nightingale. She roared, 
not until the ladies said ** Ie( b^r roar agaia^' but until she 
coOld roar no mpre, and she again Uirust her hands to« 
wards h» Majesty ^t the words *' the King^' with mx im,'* 
pudence and vulgarity in which we must acknowledge her 
without a rivsd. 

, His Majesty looked much/LS usual, and was decorated^ 
.with a most gaudy uniform^ which woul^d reauire an ela^i 
borate ct^criptioii, but we pass over, histoid laced tr6w- 
sers. his bands of blue ribboo. his profusion of white 
• feaUnsrs, and the orders on his breast which glittered h'ke 
the Pleiades on a frosty night, to, centrp all our adroira* 
, tion on his coat, which was as tight as nature could endure^ 
wiljiout wrinkle from top to bottom, and as stiff as that pf 
a lobster. It was the complete triumph of art, and many 
an ardent .^spiring tailor has lived and.died without aocom- 
pliahing an approach to it. Had those of Lapula been, 
now living, they would have broken tbi^ir quadrants^ their 
rules, and their compassesi and confessod the mighty, 
roasted* ; • " X.. 
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CHAPTEE nX 

LIFB IK LONDON AND FIRST ICABRIAGa 

It is of some importance at this point to trace the growth 
and analyse the substance of Shelley's atheistical opinions. 
The caidinal characteristic of his natnre was an implacable 
antagonism to shams and contentions, which passed too 
easily into impatient rejection of established forms as 
worse than useless. Bom in the stronghold of squire- 
archical prejudices, nursed amid the trivial platitudes that 
then passed in England for philosophy, his keen spirit 
flew to the opposite pole of thought with a recoil that 
carried him at first to inconsiderate negation. His pas- 
sionate love of liberty, his loathing for intolerance, his 
impatience of control for self and others, and his vivid 
logical sincerity, combined to make him the Quixotic 
champion of extreme opinions. He was too fearless to be 
wise, too precipitate to suspend lus judgment, too con- 
vinced of the paramount importance of iconoclasm, to 
mature his views in silence. "With the unbounded 
audacity of youth, he hoped to take the fortresses of 
*' Anarch Custom" by storm at the first assault. His 
favourite ideal was the vision of a youth, Laon or Lionel, 
whose eloquence had power to break the bonds of despotism, 
as the sun thaws ice upon an April morning. It was 
enough, he thought, to hurl the glove of defiance boldly at 
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the tyrant's face — to sow the Necessity of Atheism "broad- 
cast on the bench of Bishops, and to depict incest in his 
poetry, not because he wished to defend it, but because 
society must learn to face the most abhorrent problems with 
impartiality. Gifted with a touch as unerring as IthurieFs 
spear for the unmasking of hypocrisy, he strove to lay 
bare the very substance of the soul beneath the crust of 
dogma and the froth of traditional beliefs; nor does it 
seem to have occurred to him that, while he stripped the 
rags and patches that conceal the nakedness of ordinary 
human nature, he might drag away the weft and woof of 
nobler thought. In his poet-philosopher's imagination 
there bloomed a wealth of truth and love and beauty so 
abounding, that behind the mirage he destroyed, he saw 
no blank, but a new Eternal City of the Spirit. He 
never doubted whether his fellow-creatures were certain 
to be equally fortunate. 

Shelley had no faculty for compromise, no perception 
of the blended truths and falsehoods through which the 
mind of man must gradually win its way from the 
obscurity of myths into the clearness of positive know- 
ledge, for ever toiling and for ever foiled, and forced to 
content itself with the increasing consciousness of limita- 
tions. Brimming over with love for men, he was 
deficient in sympathy with the conditions under which 
they actually think and feel. Could he but dethrone 
the Anarch Custom, the millennium, he argued, would 
immediately arrive ; nor did he stop to think how different 
was the fibre of his own soul from that of the unnumbered 
multitudes around him. In his adoration of what he 
recognized as living, he retained no reverence for the 
ossified experience of past ages. The principle of evolution, 
which forms a saving link between the obsolete and the 
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organically vital, had no place in liis logic. The spirit of 
the French Eevolution, uncompromising, shattering, eager 
to build in a day the structure which long centuries of 
growth must fashion, was still fresh upon him, "We who 
have survived the enthusiasms of that epoch, who are 
exhausted with its passions, and who have suffbred from 
its reactive impulses, can scarcely comprehend the vivid 
faith and young-eyed joy of aspiration which sustained 
Shelley in his flight toward the region of impossible ideals. 
For he had a vital faith ; and this faith made the ideals 
he conceived, seem possible — ^faith in the duty and 
desirability of overthrowing idols ; faith in the gospel of 
liberty, fraternity, equality ; faith in the divine beauty of 
nature ; faith in a love that rules the universe ; faith in 
the perfectibility of man ; faith in the omnipresent soul, 
whereof our souls are atoms; faith in affection as the 
ruling and co-ordinating substance of morality. The man 
who lived by this faith was in no vulgar sense of the word 
an Atheist. When he proclaimed himself to be one, he 
pronounced his hatred of a gloomy religion, which had 
been the instrument of kings and priests for the enslave- 
ment of their fellow-creatures. As he told his friend 
Trelawny, he used the word Atheism "to express his 
abhorrence of superstition ; he took it up as a knight took 
up a gauntlet, in defiance of injustice." But Shelley 
believed too much to be consistently agnostic. He 
believed so firmly and intensely in his own religion — a 
kind of passionate positivism, a creed which seemed to 
have no God because it was all God — ^that he felt con- 
vinced he only needed to destroy accepted figments, for the 
hght which blazed around him to break through and flood 
the world with beauty. Shelley can only be called an 
Atheist, in so far as he maintained the inadequacy of 
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hitherto received conceptions of the Deity, and indignantly 
rejected that Moloch of craelty who is worshipped in 
the debased forms of Christianity. He was an Agnostic 
only in so far as he proclaimed the impossibility of solving 
the insoluble, and knowing the unknowable. His clear 
and fearless utterances upon these points place him in the 
rank of intellectual heroes. But his own soul, compact of 
human faith and love, was far too religious and too 
sanguine to merit either epithet as vulgarly applied. 

The negative side of Shelley's creed had the moral 
value which attaches to all earnest conviction, plain 
speech, defiance of convention, and enthusiasm for in- 
tellectual liberty at any cost. It was marred, however, 
by extravagance, crudity, and presumption. Much that 
he would fain have destroyed because he found it 
customary, was solid, true, and beneficial Much that he 
thought it desirable to substitute, was visionary, hollow^ 
and pernicious. He lacked the touchstone of mature 
philosophy, whereby to separate the pinchbeck from the 
gold of social usage; and in his intense enthusiasm he 
lost his hold on common sense, which might have saved 
him &om the puerility of arrogant iconoclasm* The 
positive side of his creed remains precious, not because it 
was logical, or scientific, or coherent, but because it was 
an ideal, fervently felt, and penetrated with the whole 
life-force of an incomparable nature. Such ideals are 
needed for sustaining man upon his path amid the glooms 
and shadows of impenetrable ignorance. They form the 
seal and pledge of his spiritual dignity, reminding him 
that he was not bom to live like brutes, or like the brutes 
to perish without effort. 

Fatti non foste a viver oome brati, 
Ma per seguir virtude e conosoenza 
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Where Shelley and his friend and biographer, T. J. Hogg, stayed 
after leaving Oxford in i8ix. 
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These criticisms apply to the speculations of Shelley's 
earlier life, when his crusade against accepted usage was 
extravagant, and his confidence in the efi&cacy of mere 
eloquence to change the world was overweening. The 
experience of years, however, taught him wisdom without 
damping his enthusiasm, refined the crudity of his first 
fervent speculations, and mellowed his philosophy. Had 
he lived to a ripe age, there is no saying with what clear 
and beneficent lustre might have shone that light of 
aspiration which during his turbid youth burned somewhat 
luridly, and veiled its radiance in the smoke of mere 
rebelliousness and contradiction. 

Hogg and Shelley settled in lodgings at No. 15, Poland 
Street, soon after their arrival in London. The name 
attracted Shelley: f*it reminded him of Thaddeus of 
Warsaw and of freedom." He was further fascinated by 
a gaudy wall-paper of vine-trellises and grapes, which 
adorned the parlour; and vowed that he would stay there 
for ever. " For ever," was a word often upon Shelley's 
lips in the course of his checquered life ; and yet few 
men have been subject to so many sudden changes through 
the buflfetings of fortune from without and the incon- 
stancy of their own purpose, than he was. His bio- 
grapher has no little trouble to trace and note with 
accuracy his perpetual flittings and the names of his 
innumerable temporary residences. A month had not 
elapsed before Hogg left him in order to begin his own 
law studies at York; and Shelley abode ''alone in the 
vine-trellised chamber, where he was to remain, a bright- 
eyed, restless fox amidst sour grapes, not, as his poetic 
imagination at first suggested, for ever, but a little while 
longer." 

The records of this first residence in London are 
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meagre, but not unimportant. We hear of negotiations 
and interviews with Mr. Timothy Shelley, all of which 
proved unavailing. Shelley would not recede from the 
position he had taken up. Nothing would induce him to 
break off his intimacy with Hogg, or to place himself 
under the tutor selected for him by his father. For 
Paley's, or as Mr. Shelley called him "PaUe/s," 
Evidences he expressed unbounded contempt. The 
breach between them gradually widened. Mr. Shelley 
at last determined to try the effect of cutting off supplies ; 
but his son only hardened his heart, and sustained him- 
self by a proud consciousness of martyrdom. I agree 
with Shelley's last and best biographer, Mr. W. M. 
Eossetti, in his condemnation of the poet's behaviour as a 
son. Shelley did not treat his father with the common 
consideration due from youth to age ; and the only in- 
stances of unpardonable bad taste to be found in his 
correspondence or the notes of his conversation, are in- 
sulting phrases applied to a man who was really more 
unfortunate than criminal in his relations to this change- 
ling from the realms of faery. It is not too much to say 
that his dislike of his father amounted to derangement ; 
and certainly some of his suspicions with regard to him 
were the hallucinations of a heated fancy. How so just 
and gentle a nature was brought into so fstlse a moral 
situation, whether by some sudden break-down of con- 
Mence in childhood or by a gradually increasing mistrust^ 
is an interesting but perhaps insoluble problem. We 
only know that in his early boyhood Shelley loved his 
father so much as to have shown unusual emotion during 
his illness on one occasion, but that, while at Eton, he had 
already become possessed by a dark suspicion concerning 
him. This is proved by the episode of Dr. Lind's visit 
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during his fever. Then and ever afterwards he expected 
monstrous treatment at his hands, although the elder 
gentleman was nothing worse than a muddle-headed 
squire. It has more than once occurred to me that this 
fever may have been a turning point in his history, and 
that a delusion, engendered hy delirium, may have fixed 
itself upon his mind, owing to some imperfection in the 
process of recovery. But the theory is too speculative 
and unsupported by proof to be more than passingly 
alluded to. 

At this time Shelley found it difficult to pay his 
lodgings and buy food. It is said that his sisters saved 
their pocket-money to support him : and we know that 
he paid them frequent visits at their school on Clapham 
Common. It was here that his characteristic hatred of 
tyranny displayed itself on two occasions. '' One day," 
writes Miss Hellen Shelley, '' his ire was greatly excited 
at a black mark hung round one of our throats, as a 
penalty for some small misdemeanour. He expressed 
great disapprobation, more of the system than that one 
of his sisters should be so punished. Another time he 
found me, I think, in an iron collar, which certainly was 
a dreadful instrument of torture in my opinion. It was 
not worn as a punishment, but because I poked ; but 
Bysshe declared it would make me grow crooked, and 
ought to be discontinued immediately." The acquain- 
tance which he now made with one of his sister's school 
friends was destined to lead to most important results.^ 
Harriet Westbrook was a girl of sixteen years, remarkably 
good-looking, with a brilliant pink and white complexion, 
beautiful brown hair, a pleasant voice, and a cheerful 

> It is probable that he saw her for the first time in January, 
1811. 
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temper. She was the daughter of a man who kept a 
coffee-house in Mount Street, nick-named '' Jew " West- 
brook, because of his appearance. She had an elder 
sister, called Eliza, dark of complexion, and gaunt of 
figure, with the abundant hair that plays so prominent a 
part in Hogg's relentless portrait. Eliza, being nearly 
twice as old as Harriet, stood in the relation of a mother 
to her. Both of these young ladies, and the '< Jew" 
their father, welcomed Shelley with distinguished kind- 
ness. Though he was penniless for the nonce, exiled 
from his home, and under the ban of his fisanily's dis- 
pleasure, he was still the heir to a laige landed fortune 
and a baronetcy. It was not to be expected that the 
coffee-house people should look upon him with dis- 
fayour. 

Shelley paid Harriet frequent visits both at Mrs. Een- 
ning's school and at Mount Street, and soon began a 
correspondence with her, hoping, as he expressly stated in 
a letter of a later date, by conyerting her to his theories, 
to add his sister and her " to the list of the good, the 
disinterested, the free." At first she seems to have been 
horrified at the opinions he expressed ; but in this case 
at least he did not overrate the powers of eloquence. 
With all the earnestness of an evangelist, he preached 
his gospel of freethought or atheism, and had the satis- 
faction of forming his young pupU to his views. He 
does not seem to have felt any serious inclination for 
Harriet ; but in the absence of other friends, he gladly 
availed himself of her society. Gradually she became 
more interesting to him, when he heard mysterious 
accounts of suffering at home and tyranny at schooL This 
was enough to rouse in Shelley the spirit of Quixotic 
championship, if not to sow the seeds of love. What 
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Harriet's ill-treatment really was, no one has been able 
to discover ; yet she nsed to affirm that her life at this 
time was so irksome that she contemplated suicide. 

During the summer of 1811, Shelley's movements 
were more than usually erratic, and his mind was in a 
state of extraordinary restlessness. In the month of May, 
a kind of accommodation was come to with his father. 
He received permission to revisit Field Place, and had an 
allowance made him of 2007. a year. His uncle. Captain 
Pilfold of Cuckfield, was instrumental in effecting this 
partial reconciliation. Shelley spent some time at his 
uncle's country house, oscillating between London, Cuck- 
field, and Field Place, with characteristic rapidity, and 
paying one flying visit to his cousin Grove at Cwm 
Elan, near Ehayader, in J^orth Wales. This visit is 
worth mention, since he now for the first time saw the 
scenery of waterfalls and mountains. He was, however, 
too much preoccupied to take much interest in nature. 
He was divided between his old affection for Miss Grove, 
his new but somewhat languid interest in Harriet, and 
a dearly cherished scheme for bringing about a marriage 
between his sister Elizabeth and his friend Hogg. The 
letters written to Hogg at this period (vol. i. pp. 387 — 418), 
are exceedingly important and interesting, revealing as 
they do the perturbation of his feelings and the almost 
morbid excitement of his mind. But they are unluckily 
so badly edited, whether designedly or by accident, that 
it would be dangerous to draw minute conclusions from 
theuL As they stand, they raise injurious suspicions, 
which can only be set at rest by a proper assignment of 
dates and explanations. 

Meanwhile his destiny was shaping itself with a 
rapidity that plunged him suddenly into decisive and 
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irrevocable action. It is of the greatest moment to 
ascertain precisely what his feelings were during this 
summer with regard to Harriet. Hogg has printed two 
letters in immediate juxtaposition : the first without date, 
the second with the post-mark of Ehayader. Shelley 
ends the first epistle thus : " Your jokes on Harriet West- 
brook amuse me : it is a common error for people to fancy 
others in their own situation, but if I know anything 
about love, 1 sm not in love. I have heard from the 
Westbrooks, both of whom I highly esteem." He b^ins 
the second with these words : " You will perhaps see me 
before you can answer this ; perhaps not ; heaven knows ! 
I shall certainly come to York, but Haniet Westbrook 
will decide whether now or in three weeks. Her fsither 
has persecuted her in a most horrible way, by endeavour- 
ing to compel her to go to school She asked my advice: 
resistance was the answer, at the same time that I essayed 
to mollify Mr. W. in vain 1 And in consequence of 
my advice she has thrown herself upon my protection. 
I set off for London on Monday. How flattering a dis- 
tinction ! — ^I am thinking of ten million things at once. 
What have I saidf I declare, quite ludicrous. I 
advised her to resist. She wrote to say that resistance 
was useless, but that she would fly with me, and threw 
herself upon my protection. We shall have 200Z. a year ; 
when we find it run short, we must live, I suppose, upon 
love ! Gratitude and admiration, all demand that I 
should love her for ever. We shall see you at York. I 
will hear your arguments for matrimonialism, by which 
I am now almost convinced. I can get lodgings at York, 
I suppose. Direct to me at Graham's, 18, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly." From a letter recently published by 
Mr. W. M. Kossetti (the University Magazine, Feb. 
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1878), we further learn that Harriet, having fallen 
yiolently in love with her preceptor, had avowed her 
passion and flung herself into his arms. 

It is clear from these documents, first, that Shelley was 
not deeply in love with Harriet when he eloped with 
her; secondly, that he was not prepared for the step; 
thirdly, that she induced him to take it; and fourthly, 
that he took it under a strong impression of her having 
been ill-treated. She had appealed to his most powerful 
passion, the hatred of tyranny. She had excited his 
admiration hy setting conventions at defiance, and showing 
her readiness to be his mistress. Her confidence called 
forth his gratitude. Her choice of him for a protector 
flattered him : and, moreover, she had acted on his advice 
to carry resistance a outrance. There were many good 
Sholleyan reasons why he should elope with Harriet ; but 
among them aU I do not find that spontaneous and un- 
sophisticated feeling, which is the substance of enduring 
love. 

In the same series of letters, so incoherently jumbled 
together by Hogg's carelessness or caprice, Shelley more 
than once expresses the utmost horror of matrimony. Yet 
we now find him upon the verge of contracting marriage 
with a woman whom he did not passionately love, and 
who had offered herself unreservedly to him. It is worth 
pausing to observe that even SheUey, fearless and uncom- 
promising as he was in conduct, could not at this crisis 
practise the principles he so eloquently impressed on others. 
Yet the point of weakness was honourable. It lay in his 
respect for women in general, and his tender chivalry for 
the one woman who had cast herself upon his generosity.^ 

^ See Shelley's third letter to Godwin (Hogg, ii. p. 63) for 
another defence of his conduct. " We agreed," &o. 

If 
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"My unfortunate friend Harriet," he writes under date 
Aug. 15, 1811, from London, whither he had hurried 
to arrange the affairs of his elopement, *'is yet un- 
decided ; not with respect to me, hut to herself. How 
much, my dear friend, have I to tell you ! In my leisure 
moments for thought, which since I wrote, have been few, 
I have considered the important point on which you re- 
probated my hasty decision. The ties of love and honour 
are doubtless of sufficient strength to bind congenial souls 
-»-they are doubtless indissoluble, but by the brutish 
force of power ; they are delicate and satisfactory. Yet 
the arguments of impracticability, and what is even worse, 
the disproportionate sacrifice which the female is called 
upon to make — these arguments, which you have urged 
in a manner immediately irresistible, I cannot withstand. 
Not that I suppose it to be likely that I shall directly be 
called upon to evince my attachment to either theory. I 
am become a perfect convert to matrimony, not from tem- 
porizing, but from your arguments ; nor, much as I wish to 
emulate your virtues and liken myseK to you, do I regret 
the prejudices of anti-matrimonialism from your example or 
assertion. M"o. The one argument, which you have urged 
so often with so much energy ; the sacrifice made by the 
woman, so disproportioned to any which the man can 
give — this alone may exculpate me, were it a fault, 
from uninquiring submission to your superior intellect." 

Whether Shelley from his own peculiar point of view 
was morally justified in twice marrying, is a question of 
casuistiy which has often haunted me. The reasons he 
alleged in extenuation of his conduct with regard to 
Harriet, prove the goodness of his heart, his openness to 
argument, and the delicacy of his unselfishness. But 
they do not square with his expressed code of conduct ; 
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nor is it easy to understand how, having found it needful 
to submit to custom, for his partner's sake, he should 
have gone on denouncing an institution which he 
recognized in his own practice. The conclusion seems 
to be that, though he despised accepted usage and would 
fain have fashioned the world afresh to suit his heart's 
desire, the instincts of a loyal gentleman and his practical 
good sense were stronger than his theories. 

A letter from Shelley's cousin, Mr. C. H. Grove, giv^s 
the details of Harriet's elopement. " When Bysshe finally 
came to town to elope with Miss Westbrook, he came as 
usual to Lincoln's Inn Fields, and I was his companion on 
his visits to her, and finally accompanied them early one 
morning — ^I forget now the month, or the date, but it 
might have been September — in a hackney coach to the 
Green Dragon, in Gracechurch Street, where we remained 
all day, till the hour when the mail-coaches start, when 
they departed in the northern mail for York." From 
York the young couple made their way at once to Edin- 
burgh, where they were married according to the formalities 
of the Scotch law. 

Shelley had now committed that greatest of social 
crimes in his Other's eyes — a mhalliance. Supplies and 
communications were at once cut off from the prodigal ; 
and it appears that Harriet and he were mainly dependent 
upon the generosity of Captain Pilfold for subsistence. 
Even Jew Westbrook, much as he may have rejoiced at 
seeing his daughter wedded to the heir of several thousands 
a year, buttoned up his pockets, either because he thought 
it well to play the part of an injured parent, or because 
he was not certain about Shelley's expectations. He after- 
wards made the Shelleys an allowance of 2001. a year, and 
early in 1812 Shelley says that he is in receipt of twice that 
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income. Whence we may conclude that both fathers before 
long relented to the extent of the smn above mentioned. 

In spite of temporary impecuniosity, the young people 
lived happily enough in excellent lodgings in George 
Street. Hogg, who joined them early in September, 
has drawn a lively picture of their domesticity. Much 
' of the day was spent in reading aloud ; for Harriet, who 
had a fine voice and excellent lungs, was never happy 
unless she was allowed to read and comment on her 
favourite authors. Shelley sometimes fell asleep during 
the performance of these rites; but when he woke 
refeeshed with slumber, he was no less ready than at 
Oxford to support philosophical paradoxes with impas- 
sioned and persuasive eloquence. He began to teach 
Harriet Latin, set her to work upon the translation of a 
French story by Madame Cottin, and for his own part 
executed a version of one of Buffon's treatises. The 
sitting-room was full of books. It was one of Shelley's 
peculiarities to buy books wherever he went, regardless of 
their volume or their cost. These he was wont to leave 
behind, when the moment arrived for a sudden departure 
from his temporary abode ; so that, as Hogg remarks, a 
fine library might have been formed from the waifs and 
. strays of his collections scattered over the three kingdoms. 
This quiet course of life was diversified by short rambles 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and by many episodes 
related with Hogg's caustic humour. On the whole, the 
impression left upon the reader's mind is that Shelley and 
Harriet were very happy together fit thi^ period, and that 
Harriet was a charming and sweet-tempe»ed girl, somewhat 
too much given to the study of trite ethics, and slightly 
deficient in sensibility, but otherwise a fit and soothing 
companion for the poet. 
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They were not, however, content to remain in Edin- 
burgh. Hogg was obliged to leave that city, in order to 
resume his law studies at York, and Shelley's programme of 
life at this period imperatively required the society of his 
chosen comrade. It was therefore decided that the three 
friends should settle at York, to remain " for ever " in each 
other's company. They started in a post-chaise, the good 
Harriet reading aloud novels by the now forgotten Holcroft 
with untiring energy, to charm the tedium of the journey. 
At York more than one cloud obscured their triune 
felicity. In the first place they were unfortunate in their 
choice of lodgings. In the second Shelley found himself 
obliged to take an expensive journey to London, in the 
fruitless attempt to come to some terms with his father's 
lawyer, Mr. Whitton. Mr. Timothy Shelley was anxious 
to bind his erratic son down to a settlement of the estates, 
which, on his own death, would pass into the poet's 
absolute control. He suggested numerous arrangements ; 
and not long after the date of Shelley's residence in York, 
he proposed to make him an immediate allowance of 2000Z., 
if Shelley would but consent to entail the land on his heirs 
male. This offer was indignantly refused. Shelley 
recognized the truth that property is a trust far more than 
a possession, and would do nothing to tie up so much 
command over labour, such incalculable potentialities of 
social good or evil, for an unborn being of whose opinions 
he knew nothing. This is only one among many instances 
of his readiness to sacrifice ease, comfort, nay, the bare 
necessities of life, for principle. 

On his return to York, SheUey found a new inmate 
established in their lodgings. The incomparable Eliza, 
who was henceforth doomed to guide his destinies to an 
obscure catastrophe, had arrived from London. Harriet 
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believed her cdster to be a paragon of beauty, good sense, 
and propriety. She obeyed her elder sister like a mother ; 
never questioned her wisdom ; and foolishly allowed her 
to interpose between herself and her husband. Hogg had 
been told before her first appearance in the fiiendly circle 
that Eliza was ''beautiful, exquisitely beautiful; an 
elegant figure, full of grace ; her face was lovely, — dark, 
bright eyes ; jet-black hair, glossy ; a crop upon which she 
bestowed the care it merited, — almost all her time ; and 
she was so sensible, so amiable, so good \** I^ow let us 
listen to the account he has himself transmitted of this 
Woman, whom certainly he did not love, and to whom 
poor Shelley had afterwards but little reason to feel grati- 
tude. ''She was older than I had expected, and she 
looked much older than she was. The lovely face was 
seamed with the small-pox, and of a dead white, as &ces 
so much marked and scarred commonly are; as white 
indeed as a mass of boiled rice, but of a dingy hue, like 
rice boiled in dirty water. The eyes were dark, but dull, 
and without meaning ; the hair was black and glossy, but 
coarse; and there was the admired crop — a long crop, 
much like the tail of a horse — ^a switch tail. The fine 
figure was meagre, prim, and constrained. The beauty, 
the grace, and the elegance existed, no doubt, in their 
utmost perfection, but only in the imagination of her 
partial young sister. Her father, as Harriet told me, 
was familiarly called 'Jew Westbrook,* and Eliza 
greatly resembled one of the dark-eyed daughters of 
Judah.'' 

Tliis portrait is drawn, no doubt, with an un&iendly 
hand; and, in Hogg's biography, each of its sarcastic 
touches is sustained with merciless reiteration, whenever 
the mention of Eliza's name is necessary. We hear, more- 
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over, how she taught the blooming Harriet to fancy that 
she was the victim of her nerves, how she checked her 
favourite studies, and how she ruled the household by 
continual reference to a Mre. Grundy of her earlier 
experience. "What would Miss Warns sayl** was as 
often on her lips, if we may credit Hogg, as the brush and 
comb were in her hands. 

The intrusion of Eliza disturbed the harmony of Shelley's 
circle ; but it is possible that there were deeper reasons 
for the abrupt departure which he made from York with 
his wife and her sister in November, 1811. One of his 
biographers asserts with categorical precision that Shelley 
had good cause to resent Hogg's undue familiarity with 
Harriet^ and refers to a curious composition, published by 
Hogg as a continuation of Goethe's Werther, but believed 
by Mr. McCarthy to have been a letter from the poet to 
his friend, in confirmation of his opinion.* However this 
may be, the precipitation with which the Shelleys quitted 
York, scarcely giving Hogg notice of their resolution, is 
insufficiently accounted for in his biography. 

The destination of the travellers was Keswick. Here 
they engaged lodgings for a time, and then moved into a 
furnished house. Probably Shelley was attracted to the 
lake country as much by the celebrated men who lived 
there, as by the beauty of its scenery, and the cheapness 
of its accommodation. He had long entertained an admira^ 
tion for Southey's poetry, and was now beginning to study 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. But if he hoped for much 
companionship with the literary lions of the lakes, he was 
disappointed. Coleridge was absent, and missed making 
his acquaintance — a circumstance he afterwards regretted, 
saying that he could have been more useful to the young 
"* McCarthy's Shelley's Early Life, p. 117. 
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poet and metaphyBician than Sonthey. De Quinceyy 
thoagh he writes ambiguously upon this point, does not 
seem to have met Shelley. Wordswprth paid him no 
attention ; and though he saw a good deal of Southey, 
this intimacy changed Shelley's early liking for the man 
and poet into absolute contempt. It was not likely that 
the cold methodical student, the mechanical versifier, and 
the political turncoat, who had outlived all his earlier 
illusions, should retain the goodwill of such an Ariel as 
Shelley, in whose brain Queen Mob was already simmering, 
life at Keswick began to be monotonous. It was, how- 
ever, enlivened by a visit to the Duke of Norfolk's seat, 
Greystoke. Shelley spent his last guinea on the trip; 
but though the ladies of his family enjoyed the honour of 
some days passed in ducal hospitalities, the visit was not 
fruitful of results. The Duke at this time kindly did his 
best, but without success, to bring about a reconciliation 
between his old friend, the member for Horsham^ and his 
rebellious son. 

Another important incident of the Keswick residence 
w/w Shelley's letter to William Godwin, whose work on 
Political Justice he had studied with unbounded admira- 
tion. He never spoke of this book without respect in 
after-life, affirming that the perusal of it had turned his 
attention from romances to questions of public utility. 
The earliest letter dated to Godwin from Keswick, January 
3, 1812, is in many respects remarkable, and not the least so 
as a specimen of self-delineation. He entreats Godwin to 
become his guide, philosopher, and friend, urging that " if 
desire for universal happiness has any claim upon your 
preference," if persecution and injustice suffered in the 
cause of philanthropy and truth may commend a young 
man to William Godwin's regard, he is not unworthy of 
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this honour. "We who have learned to know the flawless 
purity of Shelley's aspirations, can refrain from smiling at 
the big generalities of this epistle. "Words which to men 
made callous by long contact with the world, ring false 
and wake suspicion, were for Shelley but the natural 
expression of his most abiding mood. Yet Godwin 
may be pardoned if he wished to know more in detail of 
the youth, who sought to cast himself upon his care in 
all the panoply of phrases about philanthropy and uni- 
versal happiness. Shelley's second letter contains an 
extraordinary mixture of truth willingly communicated, 
and of curious romance, illustrating his tendency to colour 
facts with the hallucinations of an ardent fancy. Of his 
sincerity there is, I think, no doubt. He really meant 
what he wrote ; and yet we have no reason to believe the 
statement that he was twice expelled from Eton for dis- 
seminating the doctrines of Political Justice^ or that his 
father wished to drive him by poverty to accept a com- 
mission in some distant regiment, in order that he might 
prosecute the Necessity of Atheism in his absence, procure 
a sentence of outlawry, and so convey the family estates to 
his younger brother. The embroidery of bare fact with a 
tissue of imagination was a peculiarity of Shelley's mind ; 
and this letter may be used as a key for the explanation 
of many strange occurrences in his biography. What he 
tells Godwin about his want of love for his father, and his 
inability to learn from the tutors imposed upon him at 
Eton and Oxford, represents the simple truth. Only from 
teachers chosen by himself, and recognized as his superiors 
by his own deliberate judgment, can he receive instruc- 
tion. To Godwin he resigns himself with the implicit 
confidence of admiration. Godwin was greatly struck with 
this letter. Indeed he must have been "or God or 
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beast/' like the insensible man in Aristotle's Mhics, if he 
.could have resisted the devotion of so splendid and high- 
spirited a nature, poured forth in language at once so 
vehement and so convincingly sincere. He accepted the 
responsible post of Shelley's Mentor ; and thus began a 
connexion which proved not only a source of moral 
support and intellectual guidance to the poet, but was also 
destined to end in a closer personal tie between the two 
illustrious men. 

In his second letter Shelley told Godwin that he was 
then engaged in writing " An inquiry into the causes of 
the failure of the French Eevolution to benefit mankind," 
adding, " My plan is that of resolving to lose no oppor- 
tunity to disseminate truth and happiness." Godwin 
sensibly replied that Shelley was too young to set him- 
self up as a teacher and apostle : but his pupil did not 
take the hint. A third Ifetter (Jan. 16, 1812) contains 
this startling announcement : " In a few days we set off 
to Dublin. I do not know exactly where, but a letter 
addressed to Keswick will find me. Our journey has 
been settled some time. We go principally to forward as 
much as we can the Catholic Emancipation." In a fourth^ 
letter (Jan. 28, 1812) he informs Godwin that he has 
abeady prepared an address to the Catholics of Ireland, and 
combats the dissuasions of his counsellor with ingenious 
arguments to prove that his contemplated expedition can 
do no harm, and may be iruitful of great good. 

It appears that for some time past Shelley had devoted his 
attention to Irish politics. The persecution of Mr. Peter 
Finnerty, an Irish journalist and editor of The Press 
newspaper, who had been sentenced to eighteen months' 
imprisonment in Lincoln jail (between Feb. 7, 1811^ and 
Aug. 7, 1812) for plain speech about Lord Castlereagh, 
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roused his hottedt indignation. He published a poem, as 
yet unrecovered, for his benefit ; the proceeds of the sale 
amounting^ it is said, to nearly one hundred pounds.^ 
The young enthusiast, who was attempting a philosophic 
study of the French EevolutioUi whose heart was glowing 
with universal philanthropy, and who burned to dissemi- 
nate truth and happiness, judged that Ireland would be a 
fitting field for making a first experiment in practical 
politics. Armed with the MS. of lus Address to the Irish 
People^ he set sail with Harriet and Eliza on the 3rd of 
February from Whitehaven. They touched the Isle of 
Man ; and after a very stormy passage, which drove them 
. to the north coast of Ireland, and forced them to complete 
their journey by land, the party reached Dublin travel- 
worn, but with unabated spirit, on the 12th. Harriet 
shared her husband's philanthropical enthusiasm. " My 
wife," wrote Shelley to Godwin, " is the partner of my 
thoughts and feelings." Indeed, there is abundant proof 
in both his letters and hers, about this period, that they 
felt and worked together. Miss Westbrook, meantime, 
ruled the household ; " Eliza keeps our common stock of 
money for safety in some nook or comer of her dress, but 
we are not dependent on her, although she gives it out as 
we want it." This master-touch of unconscious delineation 
tells us all we need to know about the domestic party 
now established in 7, Lower Sackville Street. Before a 
week had passed, the Address to the Irish People had 
been printed. Shelley and Harriet immediately engaged 
their whole energies in the task of distribution. It was 
advertised for sale ;* but that alone seemed insufficient. 

^ McCarthy, p. 256. 

2 It was puWisbed in Dublin. See reprint in McCarthy, 
p. 179. 
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On tlie 27tli of Eebruary Shelley wrote to a friend in 
England : " I have already sent 400 of my Insh pamphlets 
into the world, and they have excited a sensation of 
wonder in Dablin. Eleven hundred yet remain for dis- 
tribution. Copies have been sent to sixty public-houses. 
.... Expectation is on the tiptoe. I send a man out 
every day to distribute copies, with instructions where 
and how to give them. His account corresponds with 
the multitudes of people who possess them. I stand at 
the balcony of our window and watch till I see a man 
who looks likdy. I throw a book to him." 

A postscript to this letter lets us see the propaganda 
from Harriet's point of view. " I am sure you would 
laugh were you to see us give the pamphlets. We throw 
them out of window, and give them to men that we pass 
in the streets. For myself I am ready to die of laughter 
when it is done, and Percy looks so grave. Yesterday 
he put one into a woman's hood of a cloak." 

The purpose of this address was to rouse the Irish 
people to a sense of their real misery, to point out that 
Catholic Emancipation and a Eepeal of the Union Act 
were the only radical remedies for their wrongs, and to 
teach them the spirit in which they should attempt a 
revolution. On the last point Shelley felt intensely. 
The whole address aims at the inculcation of a noble 
moral temper, tolerant, peaceful, resolute, rational, and self- 
denying. Considered as a treatise on the principles which 
should govern patriots during a great national crisis, the 
document is admirable : and if the inhabitants of Dublin 
had been a population of Shelleys, its effect might have 
been permanent and overwhelming. The mistake lay in 
supposing that a people whom the poet himself described 
as "of scarcely greater elevation in the scale of intellectual 
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"being than the oyster," were qualified to take the remedy 
of their grievances into their own hands, or were amenable 
to such sound reasoning as he poured forth. He told 
Godwin that he had *' wilfully vulgarized the language of 
this pamphlet, in order to reduce the remarks it contains 
to the taste and comprehension of the Irish peasantry." 
A few extracts will enable the reader to judge how far he 
had succeeded in this aim. I select such as seem to me 
most valuable for the light they throw upon his own 
opinions. ''All religions are good which make men good; 
and the way that a person ought to prove that his method 
of worshipping God is best, is for himself to be better 
than all other men." "A Protestant is my brother, and 
a Catholic is my brother." " Do not inquire if a man be 
a heretic, if he be a Quaker, a Jew, or a heathen ; but if 
he be a virtuous man, if he loves liberty and truth, if he 
wish the happiness and peace of human kind. If a man 
be ever so much a believer and love not these things, he 
is a heartless hypocrite, a rascal, and a knave." " It is 
not a merit to tolerate, but it is a crime to be intolerant." 
"Anything short of unlimited toleration and complete 
charity with all men, on which you will recollect that 
Jesus Christ principally insisted, is wrong." " Be calm, 
mild, deliberate, patient. ..... Think and talk and 

discuss Be free and be happy, but first be wise 

and good." Proceeding to recommend the formation of 
associations, he condemns secret and violent societies ; 
" Be fair, open, and you will be terrible to your enemies." 
"Habits of Sobriety, Eegularitt, and Thought must 
be entered into and firmly resolved upon." Then follow 
precepts, which Shelley no doubt regarded as practical, 
for the purification of private morals, and the regulation 
of public discussion by the masses whom he elsewhere 
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lecognized as " thousands huddled together, one mass of 
animated mth." 

The foregoing extracts show that Shelley was in no 
sense an inflammatory demagogue ; however visionary may 
have been the hopes he indulged, he based those hopes 
upon the still more Utopian foundation of a sudden 
ethical reform, and preached a revolution without blood- 
shed. We find in them, moreover, the germs of The 
Revolt of lelaMj where the hero plays the part successfully 
in fiction, which the poet had attempted without appre- 
ciable result in practice at Dublin, The same principles 
guided Shelley at a still later period. When he wrote his 
Masque of Anarchy, he bade the people of England to 
assemble by thousands, strong in the truth and justice of 
their cause, invincible in peaceful opposition to force. 

While he was sowing his Address broadcast in the 
streets of Dublin, Shelley was engaged in printing a second 
pamphlet on the subject of Catholic Emancipation. It 
was entitled Prqposala for an Association, and advocated 
in serious and temperate phrase the formation of a vast 
society, binding aU the Catholic patriots of Ireland 
together, for the recovery of their rights. In estimating 
Shelley's political sagacity, it must be remembered that 
Catholic Emancipation has since his day been brought 
about by the very measure he proposed and under the 
conditions he foresaw. Speaking of the English Govern- 
ment in his Address, he used these simple phrases : — ** It 
wants altering and mending. It will be mended, and a 
reform of English Government will produce good to the 
Irish.'' These sentences were prophetic; and perhaps 
they are destined to be even more so. 

With a view to presenting at one glance Shelley's posi* 
tion as a practical politician, I shall anticipate the course 
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of a few years, and compare his Irisli pamphlets with an 
essay published in 1817, under the title of A Proposal for 
putting Beform to the Vote throughout the Kingdom, 
He saw that the House of Commons did not represent 
the country ; and acting upon his principle that goyem- 
ment is the servant of the governed, he sought 
means for ascertaining the real will of the nation with 
regard to its Parliament, and for bringing the collective 
opinion of the population to bear upon its rulers. The 
plan proposed was that a huge network of committees 
should be formed, and that by their means every individual 
man should be canvassed. We find here the same method 
of advancing reform by peaceable associations as in Ireland. 
How moderate were his own opinions with regard to the 
franchise, is proved by the following sentence : — " With 
respect to Universal Suffrage, I confess I consider its 
adoption, in the present unprepared state of public know- 
ledge and feeling, a measure fraught with peril. I think 
that none but those who register their names as paying a 
certain small sum in direct taxes ought at present to send 
members to Parliament.'' As in the case of Ireland, so in 
that of England, subsequent events have shown that 
Shelley!s hopes were not exaggerated. 

While the Shelleys were in Dublin, a meeting of the 
Irish Catholics was announced for the evening of Feb. 28. 
It was held in Fishamble Street Theatre; and here 
Shelley made his dkhut as an orator. He spoke for about 
an hour ; and his speech was, on the whole, well received, 
though it raised some hisses at the beginning by his 
remarks upon Eoman Catholicism. There is no proof that 
Shelley, though eloquent in conversation, was a powerful 
public speaker. The somewhat conflicting accounts we 
have received of this^ his maiden effort^ tend to the im- 
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pression that he failed to cany his audience with him. 
The dissemination of his pamphlets had, however, raised 
considerable interest in his fayour ; and he was welcomed 
by the press as an Englishman of birth and fortune, who 
wished well to the Irish cause. His youth told somewhat 
against him. It was difficult to take the strong words of 
the beardless boy at their real value ; and as though to 
aggravate this drawback, his Irish servant, Daniel Hill, an 
efficient agent in the dissemination of the Address, affirmed 
that his master was fifteen — ^four years less than his real 
age. 

In Dublin Shelley made acquaintance with Curran, 
whose jokes and dirty stories he could not appreciate, and 
with a Mr. Lawless, who began a history of the Irish 
people in concert with the young philosopher. We also 
obtain, from one of Harriet's letters, a somewhat humorous 
peep at another of their friends, a patriotic Mr& Kugent^ 
who supported herself by working in a farrier's shop, and 
who is described as *' sitting in the room now, and talking 
to Percy about Virtue." After less than two months' ex- 
perience of his Irish propaganda, Shelley came to the 
conclusion that he " had done aU that he could." The 
population of Dublin had not risen to the appeal of their 
Laon with the rapidity he hoped for; and accordingly 
upon the 7th of April he once more embarked with his 
family for Holyhead. In after-days he used to hint that 
the police had given him warning that it would be well for 
him to leave Dublin ; but, though the danger of a prosecu- 
tion was not wholly visionary, this intimation does not seem 
to have been made. Bef orehe quitted Ireland; however, he 
despatched a box containing the remaining copies of his 
Address and Proposals, together with the recently printed 
edition of another manifesto, called a Declaration of 
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EightSy to a friend' in Sussex. TW box was delayed at 
tiie Holyhead custom-house, and opened. Its contents gave 
serious anxiety to the Surveyor of Customs, who commu- 
mcated' the astonishing discovery through the proper 
(>fficial, channels to the government. After some corre- 
spondence, the.authorities decided to take no steps against 
Shelley, and the box was forwarded to its destination. 

The friend,. in question was a Miss Eliza Kitchener, of 
Hurstpierpoint, who kept a sort of school, and who had 
attracted Shelley's favoural)le notice hy her advanced 
jfclitical and religious opinions. He does not seem to have 
made her personal acquaintance ; but some of his most 
interesting letters from Ireland are addressed to her. 
How recklessly he entered into serious entanglements with 
people whom he had not learned to know, may be gathered 
from these extracts : — " We will meet you in Wales, and 
never part again. It will not do. In compliance 
with' Harriet's earnest solicitations, I entreated you 
iostantly to come and join our circle, resign your school, 
all, everything for us and the Irish cause." " I ought to 
count myself a favoured mortal with such a wife and such 
a friend," Harriet addressed this lady as "Portia ;" and 
it is an undoubted fact that soon after their return to 
England, Miss Hitchener formed one of their permanent 
family circle. Her entrance into it and her exit from it 
at no very distant period are, however, both obscure. 
Before long she acquired another name than Portia in the 
Shelley household, and now she is better known to fame 
as the " Brown Demon." Eliza Westbrook took a strong 
dislike to her ; ISarriet followed suit; and Shelley himself 
found that he had hked her better at a distance than in 
dose companionship. She had at last to be bought off or 

bribed to leave. 

p 
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The scene now shifts with bewildering frequency ; nor 
is it easy to trace the Shelleys in their rapid flight. 
About the 21st of April, they settled for a short time at 
Nantgwilt, near Ehayader, in l^orth Wales. Ere long we 
find them at Lynmouth on the Somersetshire coast. Here 
Shelley continued his political propaganda, by circulating 
the Declaration of Eights, whereof mention has already 
been made. It was, as Mr. "W. M. Eossetti first pointed 
out, a manifesto concerning the ends of government and 
the rights of man, — ^framed in imitation of two similar 
French Revolutionary documents, issued by the Con- 
stituent Assembly in August, 1789, and by Robespierre 
in April, 1793.* Shelley used to seal this pamphlet in 
bottles and set it afloat upon the sea, hoping perhaps that 
after this wise it would traverse St. George's Channel and 
reach the sacred soil of Erin. He also employed his 
servant, Daniel Hill, to distribute it among the Somerset- 
shire farmers. On the 19th of August this man was 
arrested in the streets of Barnstaple, and sentenced to six 
months' imprisonment for uttering a seditious pamphlet ; 
and the remaining copies of the Declaration of Rights 
were destroyed. In strong contrast with the puerility of 
these proceedings, is the grave and lofty Letter to Lord 
Ellenhoroughy composed at Lynmouth, and printed at 
Barnstaple.* A printer, named D. J. Eaton, had recently 
been sentenced to imprisonment by his Lordship for pub- 
lishing the Third Part of Paine's Age of Reason, Shelley's 
epistle is an eloquent argument in favour of toleration and 
the freedom of the intellect, carrying the matter beyond 
the instance of legal tyranny which occasioned its compo- 

' Beprinted in McOartliy, p. 824. 

3 Beprinted in Lady Shelley's Memorials, p. 29. 
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sitioii^ and treating it with philosophic^ if impassioned 
seriousness. 

An extract from this composition mil serve to show his 
power of handling weighty English prose, while yet a 
youth of hardly twenty. I have chosen a passage 
bearing on his theological opinions : — 

Moral qnalitiea are such as only a hnman being can possess. 
To atiiribnte them to the Spirit of the Universe, or to suppose that 
it is capable of altering them, is to degrade God into man, and to 
annex to this incomprehensible Being qualities incompatible with 
any possible definition of his nature. 

It may be here objected : Ought not the Creator to possess the 
perfections of the creature P No. To attribute to God the moral 
qualities of man, is to suppose him susceptible of passions, which 
arising out of corporeal organization, it is plain that a pure spirit 
cannot possess. . . . But even suppose, with the vulgar, that God 
is a venerable old m&n, seated on a throne of douds, his breast 
the theatre of various passions, analogous to those of humanity, 
his will changeable and uncertain as that of ai^ earthly king; 
still, goodness and justice are qualities seldom nominally denied 
him, and it wiU be admitted that he disapproves of any action 
incompatible with those qualities. Persecution for opinion is 
unjust. WitJi what consistency, then, can the worshippers of a 
Deity whose benevolence they boast, embitter the existence of 
their fellow-being, because his ideas of that Deity are different 
from those which they entertain ? Alas ! there is no consistency 
in those persecutors who worship a benevolent Deity ; those who 
worship a demon would alone act consonantly to these principles 
by imprisoning and torturing in his name. 

Shelley had more than once urged Godwin and his 
family to visit him. The sage of Skinner Street thought 
that now was a conveniep.t season. Accordingly he left 
London, and travelled by coach ?o Lyimiouth, where he 
found that the Shelleys had flitted a few days previously 
without giving any notice. This fruitless journey of the 
poef s Mentor is humorously described by Hogg, as well 
as one undertaken by himself in the following year to 
F 2 
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Dublin with a .siiiiilai result. The Shelleys were now 
established atTan-yr-allt^ near Ttemadoc, in North Wales, 
on an estate belonging to Mr. W. A. Madocks, M.F. for 
Boston.. This gentleman had reclaimed a considerable 
extent of m'arshy ground from the sea, and protected it 
with an embankment. Shelley, whose interest in the 
poor people around him was always keen and practical, 
lost no time in making their acquaintance at Tremadoc. 
The work of utility carried out by his landlord aroused 
his enthusiastic admiration ; and when the embankment 
was emperOled by a heavy sea, he got up a subscription 
for. its preservation. Heading the list with 500Z., how 
raised, or whether paid, we know not, he endeavoured to 
extract similar sums from the neighbouring gentry, and 
even ran up with Harriet to London to use his influence 
for. the same purpose with the Duke of Norfolk. On 
this occasion he made the personal acquaintance of the 
Godwin family. 

Life at.Tanyrallt was smooth and studious, except for 
the diversion caused by the peril to the embankment. 
We hear of Harriet continuing her Latin studies, reading 
Odes of Horace, and projecting an epistle in that language 
to Hogg. Shelley, as usual, collected many books around 
him... There are letters extant in which he writes to 
London for Spinoza and Kant, Plato, and the works of 
the chief Greek historians. It appears that at this period, 
under the influence of Godwin, he attempted to conquer a 
strong natural dislike for history. '^I am determined to 
apj^ly myself to a study which is hateful and disgusting to 
my .very sopl, but which is above, all studies necessary for 
him who would be listened to as a mender of antiquated 
abuses, — I mean, that record of crimes and miseries — 
history." Although he may have made an effort to apply 
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himself to historical leading, he was not successfol. His 
true bias inclined him to metaphysics coloured by a glow- 
ing fancy, and to poetry penetrated with speculative en- 
thusiasm* In the historic sense he was deficient; and 
when he made a serious effort at a later period to compose 
a tragedy upon the death of Charles L, this work was 
taken up with reluctance^ continued with effort, and 
finally abandoned. 

In the same letters he speaks about a collection 
of short poems on which he was engaged, and makes 
frequent allusions to Queen Mah, It appears from his 
own assertion, and from Medwin's biography, that a 
poem on Queen Mab had been projected and partially 
written by him at the early age of eighteen. But it 
was not taken seriously in hand until the spring of 
1812 ; nor was it finished and printed before 1813. The 
first impression was a private issue of 250 copies, on fine 
paper, which Shelley distributed to people whom he 
wished to influence. It was pirated soon after its appear- 
ance, and again in 1821 it was given to the public by a 
bookseller named Clarke. Against the latter republica- 
tion Shelley energetically protested, disclaiming in a 
letter addressed to The Examiner^ from Pisa, June 22, 
1821, any interest in a production which he had not 
even seen for several years. " I doubt not but that it 
is perfectly worthless in point of literary composition ; 
and that in all that concerns moral and political specula- 
tion, as well as in the subtler discriminations of meta- 
physical and religious doctrine, it is still more crude and 
immature. I am a devoted ^lemy to religious, political, 
and domestic oppression; and I regret this publication, 
not so much &om literary vanity as because I fear it is 
better fitted to ii^ure than to serve the sacred cause of 
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freedom." This judgment is undoubtedly severe ; but, 
tbougb exaggerated in its condemnation, it, like all 
Shelley's criticisms on his own works, expresses the truth. 
We cannot include Qtieen Mab, in spite of its sonorous 
rhetoric and fervid declamation, in the canon of his 
masterpieces. It had a sticces de acandale on its first 
appearance, and fatally injured Shelley's reputation. As 
a work of art it lacks maturity and permanent vitality. 

The Shelleys were suddenly driven away from Tany- 
rallt by a mysterious occurrence, of which no satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given. According to letters 
written by himself and Harriet soon after the event, and 
confirmed by the testimony of Eliza, Shelley was twice 
attacked upon the night of Feb. 24, by an armed ruffian, 
with whom he struggled in a hand-to-hand combat 
Pistols were fired and windows broken, and Shelley's 
nightgown was shot through: but the assassin made his 
escape from the house without being recognized. His 
motive and his personality still remain matters of con- 
jecture. Whether the whole aflGEdr was a figment of 
Shelley's brain, rendered moro than usually susceptible by 
laudanum taken to assuage intense physical pain; whether 
it was a perilous hoax played upon him by the Irish 
servant, Daniel Hill ; or whether, as he himself surmised, 
the crime was instigated by an unfriendly neighbour, it 
is impossible to say. Strange adventures of this kind, 
blending &ct and fancy in a now inextricable tangle, are 
of no unfrequent occurrence in Shelley's biography. In 
estimating the relative proportions of the two factors in this 
case, it must be borne in mind, on the one hand, that no 
one but Shelley, who was alone in the parlour, and who 
for some unexplained reason had loaded his pistols on the 
evening before the alleged assault, professed to have seen 
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the villain ; and, on the other, that the details furnished 
by Harriet, and confirmed at a subsequent period by so 
hostile a witness as Eliza^are too circumstantial to be lightly 
set aside. 

On the whole it appears most probable that Shelley on 
this night was the subject of a powerful hallucination. 
The theory of his enemies at Tanyrallt, that the story had 
been invented to facilitajjie his escape from the neighbour- 
hood without paying his bills, may be dismissed. But 
no investigation on the spot could throw any clear light on 
the circumstance, and Shelley's friends, Hogg, Peacock, 
and Mr. Madocks> concurred in regarding the affair as a 
delusion. 

There was no money in the common purse of the 
Shelleys at this moment. In their distress they applied 
to Mr. T. Hookham, a London publisher, who sent them 
enough to carry them across the Irish ChanneL After a 
short residence in 35, Cuffe Street, Dublin, and a flying 
visit to Killamey, they returned to London. Eliza, for 
some reason as unexplained as the whole episode of this 
second visit to Ireland, was left behind for a short season. 
The flight from Tanyrallt closes the first important period 
of Shelley's Hfe ; and his settlement in London marks the 
beginning of another, fruitful of the gravest consequences 
and decisiye for his future. 
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8BC0ND BESXDBNOB IK LONDON, AND SEFAaA.TION FBOU 
HARRIET. 

Eablt in May the Slielleys arrived in London, where 
they were soon joined by Eliza, from whose increasingly 
iiksome companionship the poet had recently enjoyed a 
few weeks' respite. After living for a short while in hotels, 
they took lodgings in Half Moon Street. The house had 
a projecting window, where the poet loved to sit with hook 
in hand, and catch, according to his custom, the maximum 
of sunlight granted by a chary English summer. ** He 
wanted,'' said one of his female admirers, '' only a pan of 
clear water and a fresh turf to look like some young lady's 
lark, hanging outside for air and song." According to 
Hogg, this period of London life was a pleasant and tran- 
quil episode in Shelley's troubled career. His room was 
fuU of books, among which works of German metaphysics 
occupied a prominent place, though they were not deeply 
studied. He was now learning Italian, and made his first 
acquaintance with Tasso, Ariosto, and Petrarch. 

The habits of the household were, to say the leasts 
irregular; for Shelley took no thought of sublunary 
matters, and Harriet was an indifferent housekeeper. 
Dinner seems to have come to them less by forethought 
than by the operation of divine chance ; and when there 
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was no meat provided for the entertainment of casual 
gaests, tlie table was supplied with buns, procured by 
Shelley from the nearest pastry*cook. He had already 
abjured animal food and alcohol ; and his fiBLVOurite diet 
consisted of pulse or bread, which he ate dry with water, 
or made into panada. Hogg relates how, when he was 
walking in the streets and felt hungry, he would dive into 
a baker's shop and emerge with a loaf tucked under his 
arm. This he consumed as he went along, very often 
reading at the same time, and dodging the f oolr-passengers 
with the rapidity of movement which distinguished him. 
He could not comprehend how any man should want more 
than bread. " I have dropped a word, a hint," says 
Hogg, ^' about a pudding ; a pudding, Bysshe said dog- 
matically, IB a prejudice." This indifference to diet was 
highly characteristic of SheUey. During the last years of 
his life, even when he was suffering from the frequent 
attacks of a painful disorder, he took no heed of food ; 
and his friend, Trelawny, attributes the derangement of 
his health, in a great measure, to this carelessness. Mrs. 
Shelley used to send him something to eat into the room 
where he habitually studied; but the plate frequently 
remained untouched for hours upon a bookshelf and at 
the end of the day he might be heard asking, " Mary, have 
I dined 1" His dress was no less simple than his diet 
Hogg says that he never saw him in a great coat, and that 
his coUar was unbuttoned to let the air play freely on his 
throat. " In the street or road he reluctantly wore a hat ; 
but in fields and gardens, his little round head had no 
other covering than his long, wild, ragged locks." Shelley's 
head, as is well known, was remarkably small and round ; 
he used to plunge it several times a day in cold water, and 
expose it recklessly to the intensest heat of fire or sun« 
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Mrs. Shelley relates that a great part of the Cenci was 
written on their house-roof near Leghorn, where Shelley 
lay exposed to the unmitigated ardour of Italian summer 
heat ; and Hogg describes him reading Homer by a blazing 
fire-light, or roasting his skull upon the hearth-rug by the 
hour. 

These personal details cannot be omitted by the bio- 
grapher of such a man as Shelley. He was an elemental 
and primeval creature, as little subject to the laws of 
custom in his habits as in his modes of thought, living 
literally as the spirit moved him, with a natural non- 
chalance that has perhaps been never surpassed. To time 
and place he was equally indifferent, and could not be got 
to remember his engagements. " He took strange caprices, 
unfounded frights and dislikes, vain apprehensions and 
panic terrors, and therefore he absented himself from 
formal and sacred engagements. He was unconscious and 
oblivious of times, places, persons, and seasons ; and falling 
into some poetic vision, some day-dream, he quickly and 
completely forgot all that he had repeatedly and solemnly 
promised ; or he ran away after some object of imaginary 
urgency and importance, which suddenly came into his 
head, setting off in vain pursuit of it, he knew not 
whither. When he was caught, brought up in custody, 
and turned over to the ladies, with. Behold, your King ! 
to be caressed, courted, admired, and flattered, the king of 
beauty and fiEuicy would too commonly bolt ; slip away, 
steal out, creep off ; unobserved and almost magically he 
vanished ; thus mysteriously depriving his fair subjects of 
his much-coveted, long looked-for company." If he had 
been fairly caged and found himself in congenial com- 
pany, he let time pass unheeded, sitting up all night to 
talk, and chaining his audience by the spell of his unri* 
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vailed eloquence ; for wonderful as was his poetry, those 
who enjoyed the privilege of converse with him, judged 
it even more attractive. " He was commonly most com- 
municative, unreserved, and eloquent, and enthusiastic, 
when those around him were inclining to yield to the 
influence of sleep, or rather at the hour when they would 
have heen disposed to seek their chamhers, hut for the 
bewitching charms of his discourse." 

From Half Moon Street the Shelleys moved into a 
house in Pimlico ; and it was here according to Hogg, or 
at Cooke's Hotel in Dover Street according to other 
accounts, that Shelley's first child, lanthe Eliza, was horn 
about the end of June, 1813. Harriet did not take much to 
her little girl, and gave her over to a wet-nurse, for whom 
Shelley conceived a great dislike. That a mother should 
not nurse her own baby was no doubt contrary to his 
principles; and the double presence of the servant and 
EUza, whom he now most cordially detested, made his 
home uncomfortable. We have it on excellent authority, 
that of Mr. Peacock, that he " was extremely fond of it 
(the child), and would walk up and down a room with it 
in his arms for a long time together, singing to it a song 
of his own making, which ran on the repetition of a word 
of his own coining. His song was Ydhmani, Y&hmani, 
Yahmani, YihmanL" To the want of sympathy between 
the father and the mother in this matter of lanthe, Mr. 
Peacock is inclined to attribute the beginning of troubles 
in the Shelley household. There is, indeed, no doubt 
that the revelation of Harriet's maternal coldness must 
have been extremely painful to her husband ; and how far 
she carried her insensibility, may be gathered from a story 
told by Hogg about her conduct during an operation per- 
formed upon the child. 
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During this period of his sojourn in London, Shelley 
was again in some pecuniaiy difficulties. Yet he indulged 
Harriet's vanity hy setting up a carriage, in which they 
afterwards took a hurried journey to Edinburgh and hack. 
He narrowly escaped a debtor's prison through this act of 
extravagance, and by a somewhat ludicrous mistake Hogg 
was arrested for the debt due to the coachmaker. His 
acquaintances were few and scattered, and he saw nothing 
of his family. Gradually, however, he seems to have 
become a kind of prophet in a coterie of learned ladies. 
The views he had propounded in Queen Mat, his pas- 
sionate belief in the perfectibility of man, his vegetarian 
doctrines, and his readiness to adopt any new nostrum for 
the amelioration of the race, endeared him to all manners 
of strange people; nor was he deterred by aristocratic 
prejudices from frequenting society which proved extremely 
uncongenial to Hogg, and of which we have accordingly 
some caustic sketches &om his pen. His chief friends 
were a Mrs. Boinville, for whom he conceived an enthu- 
siastic admiration, and her daughter Cornelia, married to a 
vegetarian, Mr. Newton. In order to be near them he had 
moved to Pimlico ; and his next move, from London to a 
cottage named High Elms, at Bracknell, in Berkshire, had 
the same object. With Godwin and his family he was 
also on terms of familiar intercourse. Under the philoso- 
pher's roof in Skinner Street there was now gathered a 
group of miscellaneous inmates — Fanny Lnlay, the 
daughter of his first wife, Mary Wollstonecraf t ; Mary, 
his own daughter by the same marriage ; his second wife, 
and her two children, Claire and Charles Clairmont, the 
offspring of a previous union. From this connexion with 
the Godwin household events of the gravest importance in 
the future were destined to arise, and already it appears 
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that Fanny Imlay had begun to look with perilous approval 
on the &scinating poet. Hogg and Mr. Peacock, the 
well-known novelist, described by Mrs. Newton as "a 
cold scholar, who, I think, has neither taste nor feeling," 
were his only other intimates. 

Mrs. ITewton's unfair judgment of Mr. Peacock 
marks a discord ]^etween the two chief elements of 
Shelley's present society ; and indeed it will appear to a 
careful student of his biography that Hogg, Peacock, 
and Harriet, now stood somewhat by themselves and 
aloof from the inner circle of his associates. If we 
regard the Shelleys as the centre of an extended line, 
we shall find the Westbrook family at one end, the Boin- 
ville family at the other, with Hogg and Peacock some- 
where in the middle. Harriet was naturally drawn to the 
Westbrook extremity, and Shelley to the Boinville. 
Peacock had no afi&nity for either, but a sincere regard for 
Harriet as well as for her husband ; while Hogg was in 
much the same position, except that he had made Mends 
with Mra Newton. The Godwins, of great importance to 
Shelley himself, exercised their influence at a distance 
from the rest. Frequent change from Bracknell to London 
and back again, varied by the flying journey to Edinburgh, 
and a last visit paid in strictest secrecy to his mother and 
sisters, at Field Place, of which a very interesting record 
is left in the narrative of Mr. Kennedy, occupied the 
interval between July, 1813, and March, 1814. The 
period was not productive of literary masterpieces. We 
only hear of a Refutation of Deism, a dialogue between 
Eusebes aud Theosophus, which attacked all forms of 
Theistic belief. 

Since we are now approaching the gravest crisis in 
Shelley's life, it behoves us to be more than usually 
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careful in consideTiiig his circumstances at this epoch. 
His home had hecome cold and dull. Harriet did not love 
her child, and spent her time in a great measure with her 
Mount Street relations. Eliza was a source of continual 
irritation, and the Westbrook family did its best, by 
interference and suggestion, to refirigerate the poet's feelings 
for his wife. On the other hand he found among the Boin- 
ville set exactly that high-flown, enthusiastic, sentimental 
atmosphere which suited his idealizing temper. Two 
extracts from a letter written to Hogg upon the 16th of 
March, 1814, speak more eloquently than any analysis, 
and will place before the reader the antagonism which 
had sprung up in Shelley's mind between his own home 
and the circle of his new friends : — " I have been staying 

with Mrs. B for the last month ; I have escaped, in 

the society of all that philosophy and friendship combine, 
from the dismaying solitude of myselfc They have 
revived in my heart the expiring flame of life. I have 
felt myself translated to a paradise, which has nothing of 
mortality but its transitoriness ; my heart sickens at the 
view of that necessity, which will quickly divide me from 
the delightful tranquillity of this happy home, — for it has 
become my homa The trees, the bridge, the minutest 
objects, have already a place in my affections." 

" Eliza is still with us, — not here 1 — but' will be with 
me when the infinite malice of destiny forces me to 
depart. I am now but little inclined to contest this point. 
I certainly hate her with all my heart and soul. It is a 
sight which awakens an inexpressible sensation of disgust 
and horror, to see her caress my poor little lanthe, in whom 
I may hereafter find the consolation of sympathy. I some- 
times feel faint with the &tigue of checking the overflow- 
ings of my unbounded abhorrence for this miserable 
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wretcli. But she is no more than a blind and loathsome 
worm, that cannot see to sting." 

While divided in this way between a home which had 
become distasteful to him, and a house where he found 
scope for his most romantic outpourings of sensibility, 
Shelley fell suddenly and passionately in love with God- 
win's daughter, Mary. Peacock, who lived in close 
intimacy with him at this period, must deliver his testi- 
mony as to the overwhelming nature of the new attach- 
ment : — " Nothing that I ever read in tale or history could 
present a more striking image of a sudden, violent, irre- 
sistible, uncontrollable passion, than that under which I 
found him labouring when, at his request, I went up from 
the country to call on him in London. Between his old 
feelings towards Harriet, from whom he was not then 
separated, and his new passion for Mary, he showed in 
his looks, in his gestures, in his speech, the state of a 
mind ' suffering, like a little kingdom, the nature of an 
insurrection.' His eyes were bloodshot, his hair and 
dress disordered. He caught up a bottle of laudanum, 
and said, * I never part from this.' " 

We may therefore affirm, I think, with confidence that 
in the winter and spring of 1814, Shelley had been becom- 
ing gradually more and more estranged from Harriet, whose 
commonplace nature was no mate for his, and whom he 
had never loved with all the depth of his affection ; that 
his intimacy with the Boinville family had brought into 
painfcd prominence whatever was jarring and repugnant 
to him in his home ; and that in this crisis of his fate he 
had fallen in love for the first time seriously with Mary 
Godwin.* She was then a girl of sixteen, "fair and fair- 

' The date at which he first made Mary's acquaintance is 
uncertain. Peacock says that it was between April 18 and June 8. 
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hailed, pale indeed, and with a piercing look/' to quote 
Hogg's description of her, as she first appeared before him 
on the 8th or 9th of June, 1814. With her fireedom fix)m 
prejudice, her tense and high-wrought sensibility, her 
acute intellect, enthusiasm for ideas, and yivid imagina- 
tion, Mary (jodwin was naturally a fitter companion for 
Shelley than the good Harriet^ however beautiful. 

That Shelley early in 1814 had no intention of leaving 
his wife, is probable ; for he was re-married to her on the 
24th of !March, eight days after his impassioned letter to 
Hogg, in St. George's, Hanover Square. Harriet was 
pregnant, and this ratification of the Scotch marriage was 
no doubt intended to place the legitimacy of a possible 
heir beyond all question. Yet it seems, if we may found 
conjecture on ''Stanzas, April, 1814," that in the very 
month after this new ceremony Shelley found the 
difficulties of his wedded life insuperable, and that he was 
already making up his mind to part from Harriet, About 
the middle of June the separation actually occurred — ^not 
by mutual consent, so far as any published documents 
throw light upon the matter, but rather by Shelley's 
sudden abandonment of his wife and child.* For a short 
while Harriet was left in ignorance of his abode, and with 
a very insufficient sum of money at her disposaL She 
placed herself under the protection of her father, retired 
to Bath, and about the beginning of July received a letter 
from Shelley, who was thenceforth solicitous for her wel- 
fare, keeping up a correspondence with her, supplying her 
with funds, and by no means shrinking from personal 
communications. 

1 Leigh Hunt, Antob.p. 236, and Medwin, howeyer, both assert 
that it was bjmntual consent. The whole qnestion mntt be 
studied in Peacock and in Gamett, Belies of Shelley, p. 147. 
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That Shelley must hear the responsihility of this 
Bepaiation seems to me quite dear. His justification 
is to he found in his avowed opinions on the suhject 
of love and marriage — opinions which Harriet knew 
well and professed to share, and of which he had 
recently made ample confession in the notes to Queen 
Mabn The world will still agree with Lord Eldon in 
regarding those opinions as dangerous to society, and a 
hlot upon the poet's character ; hut it would he unfair, 
while condemning them as lankly as he professed them, 
to hlame him also hecause he did not conform to the 
opposite code of morals, for which he frequently expressed 
extreme ahhorrence, and which he stigmatized, however 
wrongly, as the source of the worst social vices. It must 
he added that the Shelley feimily in their memorials of the 
poet, and through their friend, Mr. Bichard Gamett, 
inform us, without casting any slur on Harriet, that 
documents are extant which will completely vindicate the 
poet's conduct in this matter. It is therefore hut just to 
await their puhlication hefore pronouncing a decided 
judgment. Meanwhile there remains no douht ahout the 
fact that forty days after leaving Harriet, Shelley departed 
from London with Mary Godwin, who had consented to 
share his fortunes. How he plighted his new troth, and 
won the hand of her who was destined to he his companion 
for life, may hest he told in Lady Shelley's words : — 

'^His anguish, his isolation, his difference from other 
men, his gifts of genius and eloquent enthusiasm, made a 
deep impression on Godwin's daughter Mary, now a girl of 
sixteen, who had heen accustomed to hear Shelley spoken 
of as something rare and strange. To her, as they met one 
eventful day in St. Pancras Churchyard, hy her mother's 
grave, Bysshe, in huming words, poured forth the tale of 

a 
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his wild past — ^how lie had suffered, how he had heen 
misledy and how, if supported by her love, he hoped in 
future years to enrol his name with the wise and good who 
had done battle for their feUo w-men, and been true through 
all adverse storms to the cause of humanity. Unhesitat- 
ingly, she placed her hand in his, and linked her fortune 
with his own ; and most truthfully, as the remaining por- 
tions of these Memorials will prove, was the pledge of both 
redeemed. The theories in which the daughter of the 
authors of Political Justice, and of the Bights of Womarij 
had been educated, spared her from any conflict between 
her duty and her affection. For she was the child of 
parents whose writings had had for their object to prove 
that marriage was one among the many institutions which 
a new era in the history of mankind was about to sweep 
away. By her father, whom she loved — ^by the writings 
of her mother, whom she had been taught to venerate — 
these doctrines had been rendered familiar to her mind. 
It was therefore natural that she should listen to the dic- 
tates of her own heart, and willingly unite her fate with 
one who was so worthy of her love." 

Soon after her withdrawal to Bath, Harriet gave birth 
to Shelley's second child, Charles Bysshe, who died in 
1826. She subsequently fomuBd another connexion which 
proved unhappy; and on the 10th of November, 1816, 
she committed suicide by drowning herself in the Serpen- 
tine. The distance of time between June, 1814, and 
November, 1816, and the new ties formed by Harriet in 
this interval, prove that there was no immediate connexion 
between Shelley's abandonment of his wife and her suicide. 
She had always entertained the thought of self-destruction, 
as Hogg, who is no adverse witness in her case, has amply 
recorded; and it may be permitted us to suppose that, 
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finding herself for the second time unhappy in her love, 
8he reverted to a long-since cherished scheme, and cut the 
knot of life and all its troubles. 

So far as this is possible, I have attempted to narrate 
the most painful episode in Shelley's life as it occurred, 
without extenuation and without condemnation. Until 
the papers, mentioned with such insistence by Lady 
Shelley and Mr. Gamett, are given to the world, it is 
impossible that the poet should not bear the reproach of 
heartlessness and inconstancy in this the gravest of all 
human relations. Such, however, is my belief in the 
essential goodness of his character, after allowing, aPwe 
must do, for the operation of his peculiar principles upon 
his conduct, that I for my own part am willing to suspend 
my judgment till the time arrives for his vindication. The 
language used by Lady Shelley and Mr, Gamett justify us 
in expecting that that vindication will be as startling as 
complete. If it is not, they, as pleading for him, will have 
overshot the mark of prudence. 

On the 28th of July Shelley left London with Mary 
Godwin, who up to this date had remained beneath her 
father's roof. There was some secrecy in their departure, 
because they were accompanied by Miss Clairmont, whose 
mother disapproved of her forming a third in the party. 
Having made their way to Dover, they crossed the 
Channel in an open boat, and went at once to Paris. 
Here they hired a donkey for their luggage, intending to 
perform the journey across France on foot. SheUey, however, 
sprained his ancle, and a mule-carriage was provided for 
the party. In this conveyance they reached the Jura, 
and entered Switzerland at Neufchatel. Brunnen, on the 
Liake of Lucerne, was chosen for their residence; and 
here Shelley began his romantic tale of The Assassins, 

Q 2 
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a portion of whicli is printed in his prose works. Want 
of money compelled them soon to think of turning their 
steps homeward; and the back jonmej was performed 
upon the Seuss and Ehine. They reached Grayesend, 
after a had passage^ on the 13th of September* Mrs. 
Shelley's History of a Six WetM Tour relates the details 
of this trip, which was of great importance in forming 
Shelley's taste and in supplying him with the scenery of 
riyer, rock, and mountain, so splendidly utilized in 
JIagtor, 

The autumn was a period of more than usual money 
difficulty ; but on the 6th of January, 1815, Sir Bysshe 
died, Percy became the next heir to the baronetcy and 
the fsaxalj estates, and an arrangement was made with 
his father by Tight of which he receiyed an allowance of 
lOOOZ. a year. A portion of his income was immediately 
set apart for Harriet. The winter was passed in London, 
where Shelley walked a hospital, in order, it is said, to 
acquire some medical know:ledge that might be of seryice 
to the poor he yisited. Bis own health at this period 
was yery bad. A physician whom he consulted, pro- 
nounced that he was rapidly sinking under pulmonary 
disease, and he suffered frequent attacks of acute pain. 
The consumptiye symptoms seem to haye been so marked 
that for the next three years he had no doubt that he 
was destined to an early death. In 1818, howeyer, all 
danger of phthisis passed away ; and during the rest of 
his short life he only suffered £rom spasms and yiolent 
pains in the side, which baffled the physicians, but, 
though they caused him extreme anguish, did not 
menace any yital oigan. To the subject of his health 
it will be necessary to return at a later period of his 
biography. For the present it is enough to remember 
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* Shelley eloped with Mary Godwin from London on July 28, 
1814. She left her father's shop in Skinner Street, before five 
o'clock that morning, accompanied by Jane Clairmont (the second 
Mrs. Godwin's daughter by her first marriage), and a few steps 
brought them to the corner of Hatton Garden, where Shelley was 
waiting with a post chaise. It is said that Jane was unaware of 
Mary's intended elopement, until she was persuaded to enter the 
chaise ; and that she accompanied the lovers because she knew 
how to speak French, and they did not. At Dartford they took 
four horses, so as to gain speed. Dover was reached by four o'clock 
in the afternoon, and by six a small boat had been engaged and was 
ready to take them to Calais, a journey which they were informed 
would only take them two hours. After a long, stormy, and 
somewhat perilous passage, Calais was reached the next morning. 
Mrs. Godwin, who arrived at Calais shortly after the fugitives, had 
followed them down from London, and she endeavoured to persuade 
her daughter, Jane, to return with her, but without success. Shelley 
and these two young girls, in silk dresses, then resumed their journey . 
Passing through Boulogne and Abbeville, they reached Paris on 
August 2, and being detained there for some days for want of funds, 
they left again on August 8. Shelley purchased an ass to carry 
* the luggage and Mary when she was tired, he and Jane intending 
to foot it to Switzerland. The ass proved useless and was sold, and 
a mule was purchased in its place. The journey then continued, 
but Shelley having sprained his ankle on August 12, was compelled 

to ride. The same night Troyes was reached, where the travellers 
found accommodation at a filthy inn, and where Shelley wrote the 
above -letter- to Harriet. Here the mule was sold and an open 
carriage was purchased for five napoleons, and an incompetent 
driver was engaged. A week later they were at Neuchatel inquir- 
ing in vain for letters. A small supply of money was obtained, and 
with it Shelley pressed on to the Lake of Lucerne, and took two 
rooms in a chateau at Brunnen at a guinea a month for six months. 
They did not, however, stay there more than 48 hours, having 
resolved to return home by water. Taking advantage of the Reuss and 
the Rhine they could reach England without travelling a league on 
land. This they made a brave attempt to do, travelling through Ger- 
many and Holland, although sometimes they found it necessary to 
take a land conveyance. Rotterdam was at length reached, and from 
that place they sailed on September 8, arriving in London on Septem- 
ber 13, and three days later they had taken lodgings at 56 Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square. « - 
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that his physical condition was such as to justify his 
own expectation of death at no distant time.^ 

Fond as ever of wandering, Shelley set out in the 
early summer for a tour with Mary. They visited Devon- 
shire and CliftQO, and then settled in a house on Bishops- 
gate Heath, near Windsor Forest. The summer was 
farther broken by a water excursion up the Thames to 
its source, in the company of Mr. Peacock and Charles 
Clairmont. Peacock traces the poet's taste for boating, 
which afterwards became a passion with him, to this 
excursion. About this there is, however, some doubt. 
Medwin tells us that SheUey while a boy delighted in 
being on the water, and that he enjoyed the pastime at 
Eton. On the other hand, Mr. W. S. Halliday, a far 
better authority th^n Medwin, asserts positively that he 
never saw Shelley on the river at Eton, and Hogg relates 
nothing to prove that he practised rowing at Oxford. It 
is certain that, though inordinately fond of boats and every 
kind of water — river, sea, lake, or canal — ^he never learned 
to swim. Peacock also notices his habit of floating paper 
boats, and gives an amusing description of the boredom 
suffered by Hogg on occasions when Shelley would stop 
by the side of pond or mere to float a mimic navy. The 
not altogether apocryphal story of his having once con- 
structed a boat out of a bank-post-biU, and launched it on 
the lake in Kensington Gardens, deserves to be alluded 
to in this connexion. ^ 

On their return from this river journey, SheUey began 
the poem of Alastor, haunting the woodland glades and 
oak groves of Windsor Forest, and drawing from that 
noble scenery his inspiration. It was printed with a few 
other poems in one volume the next year. Not only was 
1 See Letter to Godwin in Shelley Memorials, p. 78. 
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Alastor the first serious poem published by Shelley ; but 
it was also the fiist of his composLtious which repealed the 
greatness of his genius. Earelj has blank yeise been 
written with more majesty and music : and while the 
influence of Milton and Wordsworth may be traced in 
certain passages, the versification, tremulous with lyrical 
vibrations, is such as only Shelley could have produced. 
'' Alastor " is the Greek name for a vengeful daemon^ 
driving its victim into desert places ; and Shelley, 
prompted by Peacock, chose it for the title of a poem 
which describes the J^emesis of solitary souls. Apart 
£rom its intrinsic merit as a work of art, Alastor has great 
autobiographical value. Mrs. Shelley affirms that it was 
written under the expectation of speedy death, and under 
the sense of disappointment, consequent upon the mis- 
fortunes of his early life. This accounts for the some- 
what unhealthy vein of sentiment which threads the 
wilderness of its sublime descriptions. All that Shelley 
had observed of natural beauty — ^in Wales, at Lynton, in 
Switzerland, upon the eddies of the Eeuss, beneath the 
oak shades of the forest — is presented to us in a series of 
pictures penetrated with profound emotion. But the 
deeper meaning of Alastor is to be foond, not in the 
thought of death nor in the poet's recent communings 
with nature, but in the motto £rom St. Augustine placed 
upon its title-p^ge, and in the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty^ 
composed about a year later. Enamoured of ideal love- 
liness, the poet pursues his vision through the universe, 
vainly hoping to assuage the thirst which has been stimu- 
lated in his spirit, and vainly longing for some mortal 
realization of his love. Alastor, like Epipsychidion^ reveals 
the mistake which Shelley made in thinking that the idea 
of beauty could become incarnate for him in any earthly 
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form: while the Hymn to Intellectual -B^awfy recognizes 
the truth that such realization of the ideal is impossible. 
The very last letter written by Shelley sets the miscon- 
ception in its proper light : " I think one is always in 
love with something or other ; the error, and I confess it 
is not easy for spirits cased in flesh and blood to avoid it, 
consists in seeking in a mortal image the likeness of what 
is, perhaps, eternal" But this Shelley discovered only 
with " the years that bring the philosophic mind," and 
when he was upon the very verge of his imtimely death. 

The following quotation is a fair specimen of the blank 
verse of Alastor, It expresses that longing for perfect 
sympathy in an ideal love, which the sense of divine 
beauty had stirred in the poet's heart : — 

At length upon the lone Ghorasmian shore 

He pansed, a wide and melancholy waste 

Of pntrid marshes. A strong impulse urged 

His steps to the sea-shore. A swan was there, 

Beside a sluggish stream among the reeds. 

It rose as he approached, and, with strong wings 

Scaling the upward sky, bent its bright course 

High over the immeasurable main. 

His eyes pursued its flight :— " Thou hast a home, 

Beautiful bird ! thou voyagest to thine home. 

Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 

With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 

Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 

And what am I that I should linger here. 

With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 

Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 

To beauty, wasting these surpassing powers 

In the deaf air, to the blind earth, md heaven 

That echoes not my thoughts ? " A gloomy smile 

Of desperate hope wrinkled his quivering lips. 

For Sleep, he knew, kept most relentlessly 

Its precious charge, and silent Death exposed. 

Faithless perhaps as Sleep, a shadowy lure, 

With doubtful smile mocking its own strange charms. 
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William, the eldest son of Shelley and Mary Godwin^ 
was bom on the 24th of Jan., 1816. In the spring of 
that year they went together, accompanied by Miss Clair- 
mont, for a second time to Switzerland. They reached 
Geneva on the 17th of May, and were soon after joined 
by Lord Byron and his travelling physician, Dr. Polidori. 
Shelley had not yet made Byron's acquaintance, though 
he had sent him a copy of Queen Mab, with a letter, 
which miscarried in the post. They were now thrown 
into daily intercourse, occupying the villas Diodati and 
Mont Alegre at no great distance from each otiier, passing 
their days upon the lake in a boat which they purchased, 
and spending the nights in conversation. Miss Clairmont 
had known Byron in London, and their acquaintance 
now ripened into an intimacy, the fruit of which was 
the child Allegra. This fact has to be mentioned by 
Shelley's biographer, because Allegra afterwards became 
an inmate of his home ; and though he and Mary were 
ignorant of what was passing at Geneva, they did not 
withdraw their sympathy from the mother of Lord 
Byron's daughter. The lives of Byron and Shelley 
during the next six years were destined to be curiously 
blent Both were to seek in Italy an exile-home ; while 
their friendship was to become one of the most interesting 
&cts of English literary history. The influence of Byron 
upon Shelley, as he more than once acknowledged, and 
as his wife plainly perceived, was, to a great extent, de- 
pressing. For Byron's genius and its fruits in poetry he 
entertained the highest possible opinion. He could not 
help comparing his own achievement and his fame with 
Byron's ; and the result was that in the presence of one 
whom he erroneously believed to be the greater poet, he 
became inactive. Shelley, on the contrary, stimulated 
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Byron's productive faculty to nobler eflforts, raised lis 
moral tone, and infosed into his less subtle intellect 
something of his own philosophical depth and earnest- 
ness. Much as he enjoyed Byron's society and admired 
his writing, Shelley was not blind to the imperfections of 
his nature. The sketch which he has left us of Count 
Maddalo, the letters written to his wife from Venice and 
Ilavenna, and his correspondence on the subject of Leigh 
Hunt's, visit to Italy, supply the most discriminating 
criticism which has yet been passed upon his brother poet's 
character. It is clear that he never found in Byron a per- 
fect friend, and that he had not accepted him as one with 
whom he sympathized upon the deeper questions of feeling 
and conduct. Byron, for his part, recognized in Shelley 
the purest nature he had ever known. ^' He was the most 
gentle, the most amiable, and least worldly-minded person 
I ever met; full of delicacy, disinterested beyond all 
other men, and possessing a degree of genius joined to 
simplicity as rare as it is admirable. He had formed to 
himself a heau ideal of all that is fine, high-minded, and 
noble, and he acted up to this ideal even to the very 
letter." 

Toward the end of June the two poets made the tour 
of Lake Ge neva in their boat, and were very nearly 
wrecked oflF the rocks of Meillerie. On this occasion 
Shelley was in imminent danger of death from drowning. 
His one anxiety, however, as he wrote to Peacock, was 
lest Byron should attempt to save him at the risk of his 
own life. Byron described him as " bold as a lion ;" and 
indeed it may here be said, once and for all, that Shelley's 
physical courage was only equalled by his moral fearless- 
ness. He carried both without bravado to the verge of 
temerity, and may justly be said to have never known 
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what tenor was. Another sruxmier excursion was a visit 
to Chamouniy of which he has left memorable descrip- 
tions in his letters to Peacock, and in the somewhat 
Coleridgian verses on Mont Blanc. The preface to Laon 
and Cythna shows what a powerful impression had been 
made upon ^inn by the glaciers, and how he delighted in 
the element of periL There is a tone of exultation in the 
words which record the experiences of his two journeys in 
Switzerland and France : — '' I have been familiar &om 
boyhood with mountains and lakes and the sea, and the 
solitude of forests. Danger, which sports upon the brink 
of precipices, has been my playmate. I have trodden 
the glaciers of the Alps, and lived under the eye of Mont 
Blanc. I have been a wanderer among distant fields. 
I have sailed down mighty rivers, and seen the sun rise 
and set, and the stars come forth, whilst I have sailed 
night and day down a rapid stream among mountains. I 
have seen populous cities, and have watched the passions 
which rise and spread, and sink and change amongst 
assembled multitudes of men. I have seen the theatre 
of the more visible ravages of tyranny and war, cities 
and villages reduced to scattered groups of black and 
roofless houses, and the naked inhabitants sitting famished 
upon their desolated thresholds.'' 

On their return to the lake, the Shelleys found M. G. 
Lewis established with Byron. This addition to the 
circle introduced much conversation about apparitions, 
and each member of the party undertook to produce a 
ghost story. Polidori*s Vampyre and Mrs. Shelley's 
FrarJcmstdn were the only durable results of their deter- 
mination. But an incident occurred which is of some 
importance in the history of Shelley's psychological con- 
dition. Toward midnight on the 18 th of July, Byron 
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SONNET ON CHILLON. 

ETERNAL Spirit of the chainless Mind I 
Brightest in dungeons, Libeny, thou art 1 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind ; 

And when thy sons to fetters are cons^'d — 
To fetters, and the damp vault's dayless gloom— 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom. 

And Freedom's feme finds wings on every wind. 

Chillon I thy prison is a holy place. 

And thy sad floor an altar ; for 'twas trod. 

Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod. 

By Bonnivard 1 May none those marks efface > 
For they appeal from tyranny to God 
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recited the lines in Christahel about the lady's breast ; 
when Shelley suddenly started up, shrieked, and fled 
from the room. He had seen a vision of a woman with 
eyes instead of nipples. At this time he was writing notes 
upon the phenomena of sleep to be inserted in his Specv- 
lations on Metaphysics, and Mrs. Shelley informs us that 
the mere effort to remember dreams of thrilling or mys- 
terious import so disturbed his nervous system that he 
had to relinquish the task. At no period of his life was 
he wholly free from visions which had the reality of 
facts. Sometimes they occurred in sleep and were pro- 
longed with painful vividness into his waking moments. 
Sometimes they seemed to grow out of his intense medi- 
tation, or to present themselves before his eyes as the 
projection of a powerful inner impression. All his sensa- 
tions were abnormally acute, and his ever-active imagina- 
tion confused the border-lands of the actual and the 
visionary. Such a nature as Shelley's, through its far 
greater susceptibility than is common even with artistic 
temperaments, was debarred in moments of high-strung 
emotion from observing the ordinary distinctions of 
subject and object ; and this peculiar quality must never 
be forgotten when we seek to estimate the proper pro- 
portions of Dichiung und Wdkrheit in certain episodes of 
his biography. The strange story, for example, told by 
Pe£U30ck about a supposed warning he had received in the 
spring of this year from Mr. Williams of Tremadoc, may 
possibly be explained on the hypothesis that his brooding 
thoughts had taken form before him, both ear and eye 
having been unconsciously pressed into the service of a 
subjective energy.* 

On their return to England in September, Shelley took 
* Fraser^s Magazine, Jan., 1860, p. 98. 
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a cottage at Great Marlow on the Thames, in cider to be 
near his friend Peacock. While it was being prepared 
for the reception of his fiimilj, he stayed at Bath, and 
there heard of Harriet's saicida The life that once was 
dearest to him, had ended thus in misery, desertion, 
want. The mother of his two children, abandoned by 
both her husband and her lover, and driven from her 
father^s home, had drowned herself after a brief straggle 
with circumstance. However Shelley may have felt 
that his conscience was free from blame, however small 
an element of salf-reproach may have mingled with his 
grief and horror, there is no doubt that he suffered most 
acutely. His deepest ground for remorse seems to have 
been the conviction that he had drawn Harriet into a 
sphere of thought and feeling for which she was not 
qualified, and that had it not been for him and his 
opinions, she might have lived a happy woman in some 
common walk of life. One of his biographers asserts that 
''he continued to be haunted by certain recollections, 
partly real and partly imaginative, which pursued him 
like an Orestes," and even Trelawny, who knew him only 
in the last months of his life, said that the impression of 
that dreadful moment was still vivid. We may trace 
the echo of his feelings in some painfully pathetic verses 
written in 1817 ;^ and though he did not often speak of 
Harriet, Peacock has recorded one memorable occasion on 
which he disclosed the anguish of his spirit to a friend.' 

Shelley hurried at once to London, and found some 
consolation in the society of Leigh Hunt. The friend- 
ship extended to him by that excellent man at this season 
of his trouble may perhaps count for something vnth 

1 Forman, iii. 148. 

« Fraser, Jan., 1860, p. 102. 
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those who are indined to judge him harshly. Two im- 
portant events followed immediately upon the tragedy. 
The first was Shelley's marriage with Mary Godwin on 
the 30th of December, 1816. Whether Shelley would 
have taken this step except under strong pressure from 
without, appears to me very doubtful. Of all men who ever 
lived, he was the most resolutely bent on confirming his 
theories by his practice ; and in this instance there was no 
valid reason why he should not act up to principles professed 
in common by himself and the partner of his fortunes, no less 
than by her father and her mother. It is, therefore, reason- 
able to suppose that he yielded to arguments ; and these 
arguments must have been urged by Godwin, who had nevez 
treated him with cordiality since he left England in 1816. 
Godwin, though overrated in his generation and almost 
ludicrously idealized by Shelley, was a man whose talents 
verged on genius. But he was by no means consistent 
His conduct in money-matters shows that he could not 
live the life of a self-su£Glcing philosopher ; while the irri- 
tation he expressed when Shelley omitted to address him 
as Esquire, stood in comic contradiction with his published 
doctrines. We are therefore perhaps justified in concluding 
that he worried Shelley, the one enthusiastic and thorough- 
going follower he had, into marrying his daughter in spite 
of his disciple's protestations ; nor shall we be far wrong 
if we surmise that Godwin congratulated himself on Mary's 
having won the right to bear the name of a future baronet. 
The second event was the refusal of Mr. Westbrook 
to deliver up the custody of his grandchildren. A 
chancery suit was instituted ; at the conclusion of which, 
in August, 1817y Lord Eldon depdved Shelley of his son 
and daughter on the double ground of his opinions ex- 
pressed in Queen Mab, and of his conduct toward his first 
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wife. The children were placed in the hands of a clergy- 
man, to be educated in accordance with principles dia- 
metricallj opposed to their parent's, while Shelley's income 
was mulcted in a sum of 200Z. for their maintenanca 
Thus sternly did the father learn the yalae of that ancient 
.^Ischylean maxim, rw hpwraam iraBtly, the doer of the deed 
most snfier. His own impnlsiyeness, his reckless assump- 
tion of the heaviest responsibilities, his overweening 
confidence in his own strength to move the weight of the 
world's opinions, had brought him to this tragic pass — ^to 
the suicide of the woman who had loved him, and to the 
sequestration of the offspring whom he loved. 

Shelley is too great to serve as text for any sermon; and 
yet we may learn from him as &om a hero of Hebrew or 
Hellenic story. His life was a tragedy ; and like some pro- 
tagomst of Greek drama^ he was capable of erring and of 
suffering greatly. He had kicked against the altar of justice 
as established in the daily sanctities of human life ; and 
now he had to bear the penalty. The conventions he de- 
spised and treated like the dust beneath his feet, were found 
in this most cruel crisis to be a rock on which his very 
heart was broken. From this rude trial of his moral nature 
he arose a stronger being ; and if longer life had been 
granted him, he would undoubtedly have presented the en- 
nobling spectacle of one who had been lessoned by his 
own audacity, and by its bitter fruits, into harmony with 
the immutable laws which he was ever seeking to obey. 
It is just this conflict between the innate rectitude of 
Shelley's over-daring nature and the circumstances of 
ordinary existence, which makes his history so tragic : 
and we may justly wonder whether, when he read the 
Sophoclean tragedies of (Edipus, he did not apply their 
doctrine of self-will and !N^emesis to his own fortunes. 
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APPENDIX. 



Letters of 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 

From Switzerland 



These letters have been 
selected with a view to 
enhancing the reader*s 
interest in many of the 
engravings to be found 
in this volume. 
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Letters of Shelley 



Vol. II 



XI. SECOND VISIT TO THE CONTINENT 
May 3— August 18, 1816 



The Chancery Decision — Route of Second Continental Journey — 
Geneva : Villa Diodati — ^Meeting with Byron — Excursion round 
the Lake of Geneva — " History of a Six Weeks* Tour " — 
" Hymn to Intellectual Beauty " — Yvoire — Evian — Meillerie — 
Marie Louise — A Narrow Escape — Castle of Chillon — Clarens — 
Vevai — ^Lausanne — ^Gibbon — Seeking a Home — Further Travels 
Contemplated — Shelley's " Mont Blanc " — Journey to Chamouni 
— An Avalanche — Glacier des Bossons — BuflFon's Theory — Entry 
in Visitors' Album — Montanvert — Return to St. Martin — 
" Monk " Lewis — " Frankenstein " — " The Vampire " — Depar- 
ture from Geneva — Palaces of Fontainebleau and Versailles — 
Rouen — Havre — ^With Peacock at Great Marlow. 

234. To William Godwin 

(London) 

DOVER,^ 

May 3, 1816. 

No doubt you are anxious to hear the state of my con- 
cerns. I wish that it was in my power to give you a more 
favourable view of them than such as I am compelled to 
present. The limited condition of my fortune is regretted 
by me, as I imagine you well know, because among other 
designs of a similar nature I cannot at once put you in 

^ Peacock says, " In the early summer of 1816, the spirit of 
restlessness again came over him [Shelley], and resulted in a second 
visit to the Continent." Shelley remained for some days in London 
awaiting the decision of Chancery. Besides Shelley, Mary and their 
little boy, William, Clare Clairmont was of the party. Paris was 
reached on May 8. The journey lay over the same ground that they 
had traversed on foot nearly two years before, in 1814, through 
Troyes, and as far as Neufchatel. Here they took another road, 
through Dijon, D61e, Poligny, Champagnolles, Les Rousses, to 
Geneva, where they put up at the Hotel de S6cheron. 
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possession of all that would be sufficient for the comfort 
and independence which it is so unjust that you should not 
have already received from society. 

Chancery has decided that I and my father may not 
touch the estates. It has decided also that all the timber, 
worth it is said £B0fiO0, must be cut and sold, and the 
money paid into court to abide whatever equities may 
hereafter arise. This you already know from Fanny. 

All this reduces me very nearly to the situation I described 
to you in March, so far as relates to your share in the 
question. I shall receive nothing from my father except 
in the way of charity. Post-obit concerns are very doubtful, 
and annuity transactions are confined within an obvious 
and very narrow limit. 

My father is to advance me a sum to meet, as I have 
alleged, engagements contracted during the dependence of 
the late negotiation. This smn is extremely small, and is 
swallowed up almost in such of my debts and the liquida- 
tion of such securities as I have been compelled to state 
in order to obtain the money at all. A few hundred 
pounds will remain ; you shall have £300 from this source 
in the course of the summer. I am to give a post-obit 
security for the sum, and the affair at present stands that 
the deeds are to be drawn in the course of six weeks or two 
months ; and that I am to return for their signature, and 
to receive the money. There can be no doubt that, if my 
application in other quarters should not be discovered by 
my father, the money will be in readiness for you by the 
time that Kingdom's discoimts recur. 

I am afraid nothing can be done with Bryant. He 
promised to lend me ;f 500 on my mere bond ; of course he 
failed, and this failure presents no good augury of his 
future performances. Still the negotiation is open, and 
I cannot but think that the only, or at least the best, 
chance for success would be your interference. Perhaps 
you would dislike to be mistaken for my personal friend, 
which it would be necessary you should appear, provided 
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you acquiesce in this suggestion. I am confident that it 
would be a most favourable circumstance. It is necessary, 
I must remark, that secrecy should at present be observed. 

Hayward has also an affair in hand. He says he thinks 
he can get me £300 on post-obit. 

Neither Bryant nor Hayward know that I have left 
England, and as I must in all probability, nay certainly, 
return in a few weeks to sign these deeds, if the people 
should agree, or at least to get the money from my father, 
I thought it might relax their exertions to know that 
I was abroad. I informed them that I was gone for a 
fortnight or three weeks into the country. I have not 
even disengaged my lodgings in Marchmont Street. 

The motives which determined me to leave England, 
and which I stated to you in a former letter, have continued 
since that period to press on me with accumulated force. 

Continually detained in a situation where what I esteem 
a prejudice does not permit me to live on equal terms with 
my fellow-beings, I resolved to commit myself to a decided 
step. Therefore I take Mary to Geneva, where I shall 
devise some plan of settlement, and only leave her to return 
to London, and exclusively devote myself to business. 

I leave England, I know not, perhaps for ever. I return, 
alone, to see no friend, to do no office of friendship, to 
engage in nothing that can soothe the sentiments of regret 
almost like remorse, which, under such circumstances, 
everyone feels who quits his native land. I respect you, 
I think well of you, better perhaps than of any other person 
whom England contains ; you were the philosopher who 
first awakened, and who stiU as a philosopher to a very 
great degree regulates my understanding. It is unfortunate 
for me that the part of your character which is least excel- 
lent should have been met by my convictions of what was 
right to do. But I have been too indignant, I have been 
unjust to you — ^forgive me ; burn those letters which 
contain the records of my violence, and believe that, how- 
ever, what you erroneously call fame and honour separate 
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us, I shall always feel towards you as the most affectionate 
of friends. 

P. B. Shelley. 
Address — Poste Restante, Geneva. 

I have written in great haste, expecting every moment 

to hear that the Pacquet sails. 

[Addressed outside], 
— GoDwm. Esq., 

41 Skinner Street, 
London. 

235. To Thomas Love Peacock 

Hotel de S Acheron,^ Geneva, 

May 15, 1816. 

After a journey of ten days, we arrived at Geneva. 
The journey, like that of life, was variegated with inter- 
mingled rain and sunshine, though these many showers 
were to me, as you know, April showers, quickly passing 
away, and foretelling the calm brightness of smnmer. 

The journey was in some respects exceedingly delightful, 
but the prudential considerations arising out of the necessity 
of preventing delay, and the continual attention to 
pecuniary disbursements, detract terribly from the 
pleasure of all travelling schemes. 

You live by the shores of a tranquil stream, among low 
and woody hills. You live in a free country, where you 
may act without restraint, and possess that which you 
possess in security ; and so long as the name of country 

* Shelley and his little party moved by the end of May from the 
hotel to a cottage known as Campagne Chapuis, or Campagne Mont 
Aldgre, about two miles from Geneva, near Coligny, on the opposite 
side of the Lake. The cottage, separated from the water's edge 
only by a small garden, stood five or eight minutes* walk below the 
villa Diodati, where Milton, returning from Italy in 1639, had 
visited his friend, Dr. John Diodati, the Genevan professor of 
theology. A vineyard lay between Shelley's cottage and the villa, 
where, haunted by the British tourist and gossip-monger, Bvron took 
refuge on June 10.— Prof. Dowden's " Life of Shelley," V<d."ll. p. 14. 
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and the selfish conceptions it includes shall subsist, England, 
I am persuaded, is the most free and the most refined. 

Perhaps you have chosen wisely, but if I return and 
follow your example, it will be no subject of regret to me 
that I have seen other things. Surely there is much of 
bad and much of good, there is much to disgust and much 
to elevate, which he cannot have felt or known who has 
never passed the limits of his native land. 

So long as man is such as he now is, the experience of 
which I speak will never teach him to despise the country 
of his birth — far otherwise, hke Wordsworth, he will never 
know what love subsists between that and him until 
absence shaU have made its beauty more heartfelt ; our 
poets and our philosophers, our mountains and our lakes, 
the rural lanes and fields which are so especially oiu: own, are 
ties which, until I become utterly senseless, can never be 
broken asunder. 

These, and the memory of them, if I never should return, 
these and the affections of the mind, with which, having 
been once united, [they] are inseparable, will make the 
name of England dear to me for ever, even if I should 
j>ermanently return to it no more. 

But I suppose you did not pay the postage of this, 
expecting nothing but sentimental gossip, and I fear it 
will be long before I play the tourist properly, I will, how- 
ever, tell you that to come to Geneva we crossed the Jura 
branch of the Alps. 

The mere difiiculties of horses, high bills, postillions, 
and cheating, lying auhergistes, you can easily conceive ; 
fill up that part of the picture according to your own 
experience, and it cannot fail to resemble. 

The mountains of Jura exhibit scenery of wonderful 
sublimity. Pine forests of impenetrable thickness, and 
untrodden, nay, inaccessible expanse, spreading on every 
side. Sometimes descending, they foUow the route into 
the valleys, clothing the precipitous rocks, and struggling 
with knotted roots between the most barren clefts. 
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Sometimes the road winds high into the regions of frost, 
and there these forests become scattered, and loaded 
with snow. 

The trees in these regions are incredibly large, and stand 
in scattered dimips over the white wilderness. Never 
was scene more awfully desolate than that which we 
passed on the evening of our last day*s journey. 

The natural silence of that uninhabited desert contrasted 
strangely with the voices of the people who conducted us, 
for it was necessary in this part of the mountain to take a 
number of persons, who should assist the horses to force 
the chaise through the snow, and prevent it from falling 
down the precipice. 

We are now at Geneva, where, or in the neighbourhood, 
we shall remain probably until the autumn. I may return 
in a fortnight or three weeks, to attend to the last exertions 
which L[ongdill] is to make for the settlement of my affairs ; 
of course I shall then see you ; in the meantime it will 
interest me to hear all that you have to tell of yourself. 

P. B. Shelley. 

236. To William Godwin 

(London) 

EviAN, Savoie, 

June 23, 1816. 

[Sunday.l 

Sir, 

Your letter reached me the moment before I set off on 
a little tour of the borders of the lake. I write this [reply] ^ 
from the first post town I arrive at. 

* " A client of the solicitor to whom Shelley had referred Godwin, 
as likely to assist in obtaining money, offered to purchase a farm 
from Shelley for the sum of seventeen hundred pounds ; but no 
progress in the negotiation could be made without a copy of the 
settlement of 1791, and Shelley was not on the spot to procure it. 
' This.' wrote Godwin, ' is the first fruits of your unfortunate 
absence. Bryant says that he can find you purchsisers for other 
things.' "—Prof. Dowden's " Life of Shelley," Vol. II, p. 20, 
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You know that we axe not on those intimate terms as 
to permit that I should have minutely explained to you the 
motives which determined my departure, or that, if 
explained, you would have judged them with the judgment 
of a friend. I can easily imagine that you were disquieted 
by it. But I have ever been most unwillingly the cause 
of disquiet to you, meaning you all possible good. 

I entirely approve of your seeing Bryant, and I think, 
if no unappreciated circumstances render the farm in 
question more valuable than he states, that the terms his 
client offers are unusually favourable. But I think if you 
undertake the business, you ought to ascertain this. The 
property need not actually be valued, as the expense of 
valuation is proportionately immense, but a clearer con- 
ception of its value than the purchaser's assertion or even 
the rental affords, might, I should conceive, be obtained 
by one so clear-sighted and experienced in these affairs 
as yourself. But perhaps I am unjust to you to suppose 
that you would not in all these respects consider my 
property as my own. 

There is a copy of the settlement, as I imagine, at Jew 
King's, which he said he would sell for ten pounds. 
Enclosed is a note, which, as probably it is inconvenient 
to you to pay this sum, directs my bankers to give as much 
to Mr. Martin. I have put this name, supposing that you 
would not like your own to be stated. 

I dare say you can get the settlement for £5, if, as I 
strongly beUeve, it is yet in King's possession. If it is 
not, I can think of no other resource than Longdill, from 
whom I conceive that a copy might be obtained on the 
ground of your having on a former occasion lent me a copy, 
and my not having returned it, and his having collected 
all the copies belonging to me, and the person to whom 
this copy belongs having a right to it. You remember 
that you borrowed what I now speak of from a law 
student, that you lent it to me, and that it was never 
iretumed. In the present state of the negotiations with 
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Bryant the utmost care must be taken that no circum- 
stances relating to it transpires. I hope that you were 
impressed with the necessity of secrecy on this point. 
Nothing but my persuasion that yotf will act as if you were, 
engages my consent to the negotiations. 

May I request that if you obtain the settlement that 
you will cause a copy to be made and keep it for me ? 

The style of this letter, I fear, will appear to you unusual. 
The truth is that I feel the imboimded difficulty of making 
myself understood on the commonest topic, and I am 
obUged to adopt for that purpose a cold and stiff set of 
phrases. No person can feel deeper interest for another 
or venerate their character and talents more sincerely, 
or regret more incessantly his own impotent loneliness, 
than I for you and yours. 

Remember me kindly to Fanny both for her own and 
for her sister's sake. 

P. B. Shelley. 

Address still Geneva. I shall have returned in a few 

days from this date. 

[Addressed ontside], 

William Godwin, Esq., 
41 Skiimer Street. 
Snow Hill, London, 
Angleterre. 

237. To Thomas Love Peacock ^ 

MONTALEGRE, NEAR COLIGNI. GENEVA, 

July 12, [1816]. 

It is nearly a fortnight since I have returned from Vevai. 
This journey has been on every account deUghtful, but 

* ** During his [Shelley's] stay in Switzerland he became acquainted 
with Lord Bjnron. They made an excursion round the Lake of 
Geneva, of which he sent me the detail in a diary. This diary was 
pubUshed by Mrs. Shelley [' History of a Six Weeks' Tour,' 1817], 
but without introducing the name of Lord Byron, who is throughout 
called ' my companion.' The diary was first published during Lord 
Byron's life, but why his name was concealed I do not know. Though 
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most especially, because then I first knew the divine 
beauty of Rousseau*s imagination, as it exhibits itself 
in *' Julie." It is inconceivable what an enchantment 
the scene itself lends to those delineations, from which 
its own most touching charm arises. But I will give you 
an abstract of our voyage, which lasted eight days, and if 
you have a map of Switzerland, you can follow me. 

We left Montalegre at half-past two on the 23rd of June. 
The lake was calm, and after three hours of rowing we 
arrived at Hermance, a beautiful little village, containing 
a ruined tower, built, the villagers say, by Julius Caesar. 
There were three other towers similar to it, which the 
Genevese destroyed for their own fortifications in 1560. 



the changes are not many, yet the association of the two names 
gives it great additional interest." (T. L. Peacock in Fraser*s 
Magazine, Jan. 1860. ) Byron left England for the last time on April 
25th, 1816, and arrived at Geneva on May 25 (about ten days after 
Shelley), when the two poets met for the first time. " My route," 
sa)^ Byron in a letter to John Murray (June 27, 1816), " through 
Flanders, and by the Rhine to Switzerland, was all I expected, and 
more." According to Thomas Moore, Shelley had sent Byron some 
years previously a copy of " Queen Mab " with " a letter, in which 
after detailing at full length all the accusations he had heard brought 
against his character, he added that, should these charges not have 
been true, it would make him happy to be honoured with his 
acquaintance. The book alone, it appears, reached its destination, 
— the letter having miscarried, — and Lord Byron was known to have 
expressed warm admiration of the opening lines of the poem." 
(" Life of Byron," 1844, p. 315.) Miss Clairmont (although un- 
known to Shelley and Mary) had already met Bjnron, having called 
on him in England to solicit his influence at Drury Lane to secure 
for her a theatrical engagement. Mrs. Shelley, in the notes to her 
husband's poems for 1816, says that " * The Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty ' was conceived during his [Shelley's] voyage round the Lake 
[of Geneva] with Lord B)rron." She adds that Shelley " occupied 
himself during this voyage by reading the ' Nouvelle H61oise ' for 
the first time. The reading it on the very spot where the scenes are 
laid, added to the interest ; and he was at once surprised and 
charmed by the passionate eloquence and earnest enthralling interest 
that pervades this work. There was something in the character of 
Saint-Preux, in his abnegation of self, and in the worship he paid 
to love, that coincided with Shelley's own disposition ; and, though 
differing in many of the views, and shocked by others, yet the effect 
of the whole was fascinating and delightful." 
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We got into the tower by a kind of window. The walls 
are immensely solid, and the stone of which it is built so 
hard, that it yet retained the mark of chisels. The boat- 
man said that this tower was once three times higher 
than it is now. There are two staircases in the thickness 
of the walls, one of which js entirely demohshed, and the 
other half-ruined, and only accessible by a ladder. The 
town itself, now an inconsiderable village inhabited by 
a few fishermen, was built by a Queen of Burgundy, and 
reduced to its present state by the inhabitants of Beme, 
who burnt and ravaged everything they could i&nd. 

Leaving Hermance, we arrived at sunset at the village 
of Hemi. After looking at our lodgings, which were 
gloomy and dirty, we walked out by the side of the lake. 
It was beautiful to see the vast expanse of these piuple 
and misty waters broken by the craggy islets near to its 
slant and " beached margin." There were many fish 
sporting in the lake, and multitudes were collected dose 
to the rocks to catch the flies which inhabited them. 

On returning to the village, we sat on a wall beside the 
lake, looking at some children who were playing at a game 
like nine-pins. The children here appeared in an extraor- 
dinary way deformed and diseased. Most of them were 
crooked, and with enlarged throats ; but one little boy 
had such exquisite grace in his mien and motions, as I 
never before saw equalled in a child. His countenance 
was beautiful for the expression with which it overflowed. 
There was a mixture of pride and gentleness in his eyes 
and lips, the indications of sensibility, which his education 
wiU probably pervert to misery or seduce to crime ; but 
there was more of gentleness than of pride, and it seemed 
that the pride was tamed from its original wildness by the 
habitual exercise of milder feelings. My companion gave 
him a piece of money, which he took without speaking, with 
a sweet smile of easy thankfulness, and then with an embar- 
rassed air turned to his play. AU this might scarcely be ; 
but the imagination surely coidd not forebear to brea,th^ 
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into the most inanimate forms, some likeness of its own 
visions, on such a serene and glowing evening, in this 
remote and romantic village, beside the calm lake that 
bore us hither. 

On returning to our inn, we found that the servant had 
arranged our rooms, and deprived them of the greater por- 
tion of their former disconsolate appearance. They reminded 
my companion of Greece ; it was five years, he said, since 
he had slept in such beds. The influence of the recol- 
lections excited by this circumstance on our conversation 
gradually faded, and I retired to rest with no unpleasant 
sensations, thinking of our journey to-morrow, and of the 
pleasure of recounting the little adventures of it when 
we return. 

The next morning we passed Yvoire, a scattered village 
with an ancient castle, whose houses are interspersed with 
trees, and which stands at a little distance from Nemi, 
on the promontory which bounds a deep bay, some miles 
in extent. So soon as we arrived at this promontory, the 
lake began to assume an aspect of wilder magnificence. 
The mountains of Savoy, whose summits were bright with 
snow, descended in broken slopes to the lake : on high 
the rocks were dark with pine forests, which become deeper 
and more immense, until the ice and snow mingle with the 
points of naked rock that pierce the blue air ; but below, 
groves of walnut, chestnut, and oak, with openings of 
lawny fields, attested the milder climate. 

As soon as we had passed the opposite promontory, we 
saw the river Drance, which descends from between a 
chasm in the mountains, and makes a plain near the lake, 
intersected by its divided streams. Thousands of besolets, 
beautiful water-birds, like sea-gulls, but smaller, with 
purple on their backs, take their station on the shallows 
where its waters mingle with the lake. As we approached 
Evian, the mountains descended more precipitously to 
the lake, and masses of intermingled wood and rock 
overhung its shining spire. 
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We arrived at this town about seven o'clock, after a day 
which involved more rapid changes of atmosphere than I 
ever recollect to have observed before. The morning was 
cold and wet ; then an easterly wind, and the clouds hard 
and high ; then thunder showers, and wind shifting to 
every quarter ; then a war blast from the south, and 
summer clouds hanging over the peaks, with bright blue 
sky between. About half-an-hour after we had arrived 
at Evian, a few flashes of lightning came from a dark cloud, 
directly overhead, and continued after the cloud had 
dispersed. '* Diespiter per pura tonantes egit equos : " 
a phenomenon which certainly had no influence on me, 
corresponding with that which it produced on Horace, 

The appearance of the inhabitants of Evian is more 
wretched, diseased, and poor, than I ever recoUect to have 
seen. The contrast indeed between the subjects of the 
King of Sardinia and the citizens of the independent 
republics of Switzerland, affords a powerful illustration 
of the blighting mischiefs of despotism, within the space 
of a few miles. They have mineral waters here, eaux 
savonneuses they call them. In the evening we had some 
difficulty about our passports, but so soon as the syndic 
heard my companion's rank and name, he apologised for 
the circumstance. The inn was good. During our voyage, 
on the distant height of a hill, covered with pine-forests, 
we saw a ruined castle, which reminded me of those on the 
Rhine. 

We left Evian on the following morning, with a wind 
of such violence as to permit but one sail to be carried. 
The waves also were exceedingly high, and our boat so 
heavily laden, that there appeared to be some danger. 
We arrived, however, safe at Meillerie, after passing with 
great speed mighty forests which overhung the lake, and 
lawns of exquisite verdure, and mountains with bare and 
icy points, which rose immediately from the summit of 
the rocks, whose bases were echoing to the waves. 

We here heard that the Empress Maria Louisa had slept 
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at MeiUerie before the present inn was built, and when 
the accommodations were those of the niost wretched 
village in remembrance of St. Preux. How beautiful 
it is to find that the common sentiments of human natiure 
can attach themselves to those who are the most removed 
from its duties and its enjoyments, when Genius pleads 
for their admission at the gate of Power. To own them 
W2is becoming in the Empress, and confirms the affectionate 
praise contained in the regret of a great and enlightened 
nation. A Bourbon dared not even to have remembered 
Rousseau. She owed this power to that democracy 
which her husband's dynasty outraged, and of which it 
was however, in some sort, the representative among the 
nations of the earth. This little incident shows at once 
how unfit and how impossible it is for the ancient system 
of opinions, or for any power built upon a conspiracy to 
revive them, permanently to subsist among mankind. 
We dined there, and had some honey, the best I have 
ever tasted, the very essence of the mountain flowers, 
and as fragrant. Probably the village derives its name 
from this production. Meillerie is the well-known scene 
of St. Preux's visionary exile ; but Meillerie is indeed 
enchanted ground, were Rousseau no magician. Groves 
of pine, chestnut, and walnut overshadow it ; magnificent 
and unbounded forests to which England affords no parallel. 
In the midst of these woods are dells of lawny expanse, 
inconceivably verdant, adorned with a thousand of the 
rarest flowers, and odorous with thyme. 

The lake appeared somewhat calmer as we left Meillerie, 
saihng close to the banks, whose magnificence augmented 
with the turn of every promontory. But we congratulated 
ourselves too soon ; the wind gradually increased in vio- 
lence, until it blew tremendously ; and, as it came from the 
remotest extremity of the lake, produced waves of a fright- 
ful height, and covered the whole surface with a chaos of 
foam. One of our boatmen, who was a dreadfully stupid 
fellow, persisted in holding the sail at a time when the boat 
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was on the point of being driven under water by the hurri- 
cane. On discovering his error, he let it entirely go, and 
the boat for a moment refused to obey the helm ; in addi- 
tion, the rudder was so broken as to render the management 
of it very difficult ; one wave fell in, and then another. My 
companion, an excellent swimmer, took off his coat, I did 
the same, and we sat with our arms crossed, every instant 
expecting to be swamped. The sail was however again 
held, the boat obeyed the helm, and still in imminent 
peril from the inmiensity of the waves, we arrived 
in a few minutes at a sheltered port, in the village of 
St. Gingoux. 

I felt in this near prospect of death a mixture of sensa- 
tions, among which terror entered, though but subordin- 
ately. My feelings would have been less painful had I 
been alone ; but I knew that my companion would have 
attempted to save me, and I was overcome with humilia- 
tion, when I thought that his hfe might have been risked 
to preserve mine. When we arrived at St. Gingoux, the 
inhabitants, who stood on the shore, unaccustomed to see 
a vessel as frail as ours, and fearing to venture at all on 
such a sea, exchanged looks of wonder and congratulation 
with our boatmen, who, as well as ourselves, were well 
pleased to set foot on shore. ^ 

^ " I have traversed all Rousseau's ground with the * H61oise ' 
before me ; and am struck to a degree that I cannot express, -with 
the force and accuracy of his descriptions and the beauty of their 
reality : Meillerie, ClarfiQs, and Nevy, and the Chateau de Chillon are 
places of which I shall say little, because all I could say must fall short 
of the impressions they stamp. Three days ago, we were most 
nearly wrecked in a squall off Meillerie, and driven to shore. I ran 
no risk, being so near the rocks, and a good swimmer ; but our paxty 
were wet and incommoded a good deal. The wind was strong 
enough to blow down some trees, as we found on landing ; however, 
all is righted, and right." (Byron to John Murray, June 27, 1816.) 
Moore also alludes to the adventure on the Lake : " Towards the 
end of June, Lord Byron, accompanied by his friend Shelley, made 
a tour in his boat round the Lake. In the squall off Meillerie, which 
he [Byron] mentions, their danger was considerable. In the 
expectation, every moment, of being obliged to swim for his life. 
Lord Byron had already thrown off his coat, and, as Shelley was no 
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St. Gingoux is even more beautiful than Meillerie ; the 
mountains are higher, and their loftiest points of elevation 
descend more abruptly to the lake. On high, the aerial 
sununits still cherish great depths of snow in their ravines, 
and in the paths of their unseen torrents. One of the 
highest of these is called Roche de St. Julien, beneath 
whose pinnacles the forests became deeper and more 
extensive ; the chestnut gives a pecuharity to the scene, 
which is most beautiful, and will make a picture in my 
memory, distinct from all other mountain scenes which I 
have ever before visited. 

As we arrived here early, we took a voiture to visit the 
mouth of the Rhone. We went between the mountains 
ajid the lake, under groves of mighty chestnut trees, beside 
perpetual streams, which are nourished by the snows 
above, and form stalactites on the rocks, over which they 
fall. We saw an immense chestnut tree, which had been 
overthrown by the hurricane of the morning. The place 
where the Rhone joins the lake was marked by a line of 
tremendous breakers ; the river is as rapid as when it 
leaves the lake, but is muddy and dark. We went about 
a league farther on the road to La Valais, and stopped at 
a castle called La Tour de Bouverie, which seems to be 
the frontier of Switzerland and Savoy, as we were asked 
for our passports, on the supposition of our proceeding to 
Italy. 

On one side of the road was the immense Roche de St. 
Julien, which overhung it ; through the gateway of the 
castle we saw the snowy mountains of La Valais, clothed 
in clouds, and, on the other side, was the willowy plane of 
the Rhone, in a character of striking contrast with the rest 
of the scene, bounded by the dark mountains that over- 
hang Clarens, Vevai, and the lake that rolls between. 

swimmer, insisted upon endeavouring, by some means, to save him. 
This offer, however, Shelley positively refused ; and seating himself 
quietly upon a locker, and grasping the rings at each end firmly in his 
hands, declared his determination to go down in that position, 
without a struggle." (Moore's " Life of Byron," 1844, p. 320.) 
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In the midst of the plain rises a little isolated hill, on which 
the white spire of a church peeps from among the tufted 
chestnut woods. We returned to St. Gingoux before 
sunset, and I passed the evening in reading " Julie." 

As my companion rises late, I had time before breakfast, 
on the ensuing morning, to hunt the waterfalls ^ of the river 
that fall into the lake of St. Gingoux. The stream is, indeed, 
from the decUvity over which it faUs, only a succession 
of waterfalls, which roar over the rocks with a perpetual 
sound, and suspend their^unceasing spray on the leaves 
and flowers that overhang and adorn its savage banks. 
The path that conducted along this river sometim^es 
avoided the precipices of its shores, by leading through 
meadows ; sometimes threaded the base of the perpen- 
dicular and cavemed rocks. I gathered in these meadows 
a nosegay of such flowers as I never saw in England, and 
which I thought more beautiful for that rarity. 

On my return, after breakfast, we sailed for Clarens, 
determining first to see the three mouths of the Rhone, 
and then the castle of Chillon ; the day was fine, and the 
water calm. We passed from the blue waters of the lake 
over the stream of the Rhone, which is rapid even at a 
great distance from its confluence with the lake ; the 
turbid waters mixed with those of the lake, but mixed 
with them unwillingly. (See " Nouvelle H61oise," Lettre 
17, Part 4.) I read " Julie " all day ; an overflowing, 
as it now seems, surrounded by the scenes which it has so 
wonderfully peopled, of sublimest genius, and more than 
human sensibility. Meillerie, the castle of Chillon, Clarens, 
the mountains of La Valais and Savoy, present themselves 

^ " Take all that's mine ' beneath the moon,' 
If I with her but half a noon 
May sit beneath the walls 
Of some old cave, and mossy nook, 
W^en up she winds along the brook 
To hunt the waterfalls." 

Wordsworth's " Louisa, after accompanying her on a mountain 
excursion." 
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to the imagination as monuments of things that were 
once familiar, and of beings that were once dear to it. 
They were created indeed by one mind, but a mind so 
powerfully bright as to cast a shade of falsehood on the 
records that are called reality. 

We passed on to the castle of ChiUon, and visited its 
dimgeons and towers. These prisons are excavated below 
the lake ; the principal dungeon is supported by seven 
columns, whose branching capitals support the roof. Close 
to the very walls, the lake is eight hundred feet deep ; 
iron rings are fastened to these columns, and on them were 
engraven a multitude of names, partly those of visitors, 
and partly doubtless of the prisoners, of whom now no 
memory remains, and who thus beguiled a solitude which 
they have long ceased to feel. One date was as ancient 
as 1670. At the conmiencement of the Reformation, and 
indeed long after that period, this dungeon was the recep- 
tacle of those who shook, or who denied the system of 
idolatry, from the effects of which mankind is even now 
slowly emerging. 

Close to this long and lofty dungeon was a narrow cell, 
and beyond it one larger and far more lofty and dark, 
supported upon two unomamented arches. Across one 
of these arches was a beam, now black and rotten, on which 
prisoners were hung in secret. I never saw a monument 
more terrible of that cold and inhuman tyranny, which 
it had been the delight of man to exercise over man. It 
was indeed one of those many tremendous fulfilments 
which render the " pemicies hiunani generis " of the great 
Tacitus so solemn and irrerfagable a prophecy. The 
gendarme, who conducted us over this castle, told us that 
there was an opening to the lake, by means of a secret 
spring, connected with which the whole dungeon might 
be filled with water before the prisoners could possibly 
escape ! 

We proceeded with a contrary wind to Clarens against 
a heavy swell. I never felt more strongly than on landing 

Vol ii— 3— (aa85) 
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at Clarens, that the spirit of old times had deserted its once 
cherished habitation. A thousand times, thought I, have 
Julia and St. Preux walked on this terraced road, looking 
towards these mountains which I now behold ; nay, treading 
on the ground where I now tread. From the window 
of our lodging our landlady pointed out " le bosquet de 
Julie." At least the inhabitants of this village are im- 
pressed with an idea that the persons of that romance 
had actual existence. In the evening we walked thither. 
It is indeed Julia's wood. The hay was making under 
the trees ; the trees themselves were aged, but vigorous 
and interspersed with younger ones, which are destined 
to be their successors, and in future years, when we are 
dead, to afford a shade to future worshippers of nature, 
who love the memory of that tenderness and peace of 
which this was the imaginary abode. We walked forward 
among the vineyards, whose narrow terraces overlook 
this affecting scene. Why did the cold maxims of the 
world compel me at this moment to repress the tears of 
melancholy transport which it would have been so sweet 
to indulge, immeasurably, even until the darkness of night 
had swallowed up the objects which excited them. 

I forgot to remark, what indeed my companion remarked 
to me, that our danger from the storm took place precisely 
in the spot where Julie and her lover were nearly overset, 
and where St. Preux was tempted to plimge with her into 
the lake. 

On the following day we went to see the castle of Clarens, 
a square strong house, with very few windows, surrounded 
by a double terrace that overlooks the valley, or rather 
the plain of Clarens. The road which conducted to it 
wound up the steep ascent through woods of walnut and 
chestnut. We gathered roses on the terrace, in the feeling 
that they might be the posterity of some planted by Julie's 
hand. We sent their dead and withered leaves to the 
absent. 

We went again to " the bosquet de Julie," and found that 
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the precise spot was now utterly obliterated, and a heap 
of stones marked the place m here the little chapel had once 
stood. Whilst we were execrating the author of this 
brutal folly, our guide informed us that the land belonged 
to the convent of St. Bernard, and that this outrage had 
been committed by their orders. I knew before, that if 
avarice could harden the hearts of men, a system of pre- 
scriptive religion has an influence far more inimical to 
natural sensibihty. I know that an isolated man is some- 
times restrained by shame from outraging the venerable 
feelings arising out of the memory of genius, which once 
made nature even lovelier than itself ; but associated 
man holds it as the very sacrament of his union to forswear 
all delicacy, all benevolence, all remorse ; all that is true, 
or tender, or sublime. 

We sailed from Clarens to Vevai. Vevai is a town more 
beautiful in its simplicity than any I have ever seen. Its 
market-place, a spacious square interspersed with trees, 
looks directly upon the mountains of Savoy and La Valais, 
the lake, and the valley of the Rhpne. It was at Vevai 
that Rousseau conceived the design of '' Julie." 

From Vevai we came to Ouchy, a village near Lausanne. 
The coasts of the Pays de Vaud, though full of villages 
and vineyards, present an aspect of tranquiUity and peculiar 
beauty which well compensates for the solitude which I 
am accustomed to admire. The hills are very high and 
rocky, crowned and interspersed with woods. Waterfalls 
echo from the cHffs, and shine afar. In one place we saw 
the traces of two rocks of immense size, which had fallen 
from the mountain behind. One of these lodged in a room 
where a young woman was sleeping, without injuring her. 
The vineyards were utterly destroyed in its path, and the 
earth torn up. 

The rain detained us two days at Ouchy. We, however, 
visited Lausanne, and saw Gibbon's house. We were shown 
the decayed sunmier-house where he finished his History, 
and the old acacias on the terrace, from which he saw 
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Mont Blanc, after having written the last sentence. There 
is something grand and even touching in the regret which 
he expresses at the completion of his task. It was 
conceived amid the ruins of the Capitol. The sadden 
departure of his cherished and accustomed toil must have 
left him, like the death of a dear friend, sad and solitary. 

My companion gathered some acacia leaves to preserve 
in remembrance of him. I refrained from doing so, fearing 
to outrage the greater and more sacred name of Rousseau ; 
the contemplation of whose imperishable creations had 
left no vacancy in my heart for mortal things. Gibbon 
had a cold and unimpassioned spirit. I never felt more 
inclination to rail at the prejudices which cling to such a 
thing, than now that " Julie " and Clarens, Lausanne and 
the " Roman Empire," compelled me to contrast between 
Rousseau and Gibbon. ^ 

When we retiuned, in the only interval of sunshine 

^ B3rron mentions the acacia leaves in his letter to John Murray : 
" Ouchy, near Lausanne, June 27, 1816. I am thus far (kept back 
by stress of weather) on my way back to Diodati (near Geneva) from 
a voyage in my boat round the Lake ; and I enclose you a sprig of 
Gibbon's acacia and some rose-leaves from his garden, which with 
part of his house I have just seen. You will find honourable 
mention in his ' Life ' made of this ' acacia/ when he walked out 
on the night of concluding his history. The garden and summer- 
house, where he composed, are neglected, and the last utterly 
decayed ; but they still show it as his 'cabinet,' and seem perfectly 
aware of his memory." The following is the memorable passage in 
Gibbon's " Life " to which B3rron and Shelley allude : "It was 
on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page, 
in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen. 
I took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which 
commands a prospect of the country, the lake and the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent. I wHl 
not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my 
freedom, and perhaps the establishment of my fame. But my pride 
was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my 
mind, by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old 
and agreeable companion, and that whatsoever might be the future 
date of my History, the life of the historian must be short and 
precarious." 
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during the day, I walked on the pier which the lake was 
lashing with its waves. A rainbow spanned the lake, 
or rather rested one extremity of its arch upon the water, 
and the other at the foot of the mountains of Savoy. Some 
white houses, I know not if they were those of Meillerie, 
shone through the yellow fire. 

On Saturday, the 30th of June, we quitted Ouchy, and 
after two days of pleasant sailing arrived on Sunday 
evening at Montalegre. 



238. To William Godwin 

(London) 

Geneva, 

July 17, 1816. 

Sir, 

I write by this post to Mr. Hume, giving the authority 
which you request. Before this letter arrives you will, 
however, have received another from me affording a solu- 
tion of the questions contained in your last, and rendering 
that request superfluous. The delay which has occurred 
in writing to Mr. Hume and to you arose simply from my 
expecting by every post an acknowledgment of the 
letters to which you allude. I need not again assert that 
I think Mr. Turner neither a good man nor a good judge 
of men. He acted in your affairs with duplicity, and 
accused me indirectly of the duplicity which he was 
conscious attached to his own conduct. 

Mr. Turner was, in the instance which you state, and will 
be in every instance, deceived in his judgment of me, for 
no other reason than because he suspects me to be like 
himself. 

I recommend to you caution in ascertaining the value of 
the estates before you allow the deeds to be drawn, as of 
course, although the business is nominally confided to Mr. 
Hume, you are really the agent. 

I suppose it will be necessary to despatch the deeds 
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hither for signature ; a power of attorney, I fear, would 
not suffice. However that may be, let us choose first the 
easiest and the quietest, next, the securest plan. I shall 
not remain longer at Geneva than affairs require, and hope 
to have the earliest and minutest intelligence from you 
on a question so important to us both. 

Percy B. Shelley. 

[Addressed outside], 
W. Godwin, Esq., 

41 Skinner Street, 

Snow Hill, London, 
Angleterre. 



239. To Thomas Love Peacock 

Geneva, 

July 17, 1816. 

My opinion of turning to one spot of earth and calling 
it our home, and of the excellences and usefulness of the 
sentiments arising out of this attachment, has at length 
produced in me the resolution of acquiring this possession. 

You are the only man who has sufficient regard for me 
to take an interest in the fulfilment of this design, and 
whose tastes conform sufficiently to mine to engage me 
to confide the execution of it to your discretion. 

I do not trouble you with apologies for giving you this 
commission. I require only rural exertion, walks, and 
circuitous wanderings, some slight negotiations about the 
letting of a house — ^the superintendence of a disorderly 
garden, some palings to be mended, some books to be 
removed and set up. 

I wish you would get aU my books and all my fumitiure 
from Bishopgate, and all other effects appertaining to me. 
I have written to ... to secure all that belongs to me 
there to you. I have written also to L[ongdill] to give up 
possession of the house on the 3rd of August. 

When you have possessed yourself of all my affairs, 1 
wish you to look out for a home for me and Mary and 
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William, and the kitten, who is now en pension, I wish 
you to get an unfurnished house, with as good a garden 
as may be, near Windsor Forest, and take a lease of it 
for fourteen or twenty-one years. The house must not 
be too small. I wish the situation to resemble as nearly 
as possible that of Bishopgate, and should think that 
Simning Hill, or Winkfield Plain, or the neighbourhood of 
Virginia Waters, would afford some possibilities. 

Houses are now exceedingly cheap and plentiful ; but 
I entrust the whole of this affair entirely to your own 
discretion. 

I shall hear from you, of course, as to what you have 
done on this subject, and shall not delay to remit you 
whatever expenses you may find it necessary to incur. 
Perhaps, however, you had better sell the useless part of the 
Bishopgate furniture — I mean those odious curtains, etc. 

WiU you write to L[ongdill] to tell him that you are author- 
ized on my part to go over the inventory with Lady L 's 

people on the third of August, if they please, and to make 
whatever arrangements may be requisite. I should be 
content with the Bishopgate house, dear as it is, if Lady 

L would make the sale of it a post-obit transaction. 

I merely suggest this, that if you see any possibility of 
possessing such an arrangement with effect, you might 
doit. 

My present intention is to return to England, and to 
make the most excellent of nations my perpetual resting 
place. I think it is extremely probable that we shall 
return next spring — ^perhaps before, perhaps after, but 
certainly we shall return. 

On the motives and on the consequences of this journey, 
I reserve much explanation for some future winter walk 
or summer expedition. This much alone is certain, that 
before we return we shall have seen, and felt, and heard, 
a multiplicity of things which will haunt our talk and 
make us a little better worth knowing than we were before 
our departure. 
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If possible, we think of descending the Danube in a boat, 
of visiting Constantinople and Athens, then Rome and 
the Tuscan cities, and returning by the south of France, 
always following great rivers. The Danube, the Po, the 
Rhone, and the Garonne ; rivers are not like roads, the 
work of the hands of man ; they imitate mind, which 
wanders at will over pathless deserts, and flows through 
nature's loveliest recesses, which are inaccessible to 
anything besides. They have the viler advantage also of 
affording a cheaper mode of conveyance. f • 

This eastern scheme is one which has just seized on our 
imaginations. I fear that the detail of execution will 
destroy it, as all other wild and beautiful visions ; but at 
aU events you will hear from us wherever we are, and to 
whatever adventures destiny enforces us. 

Tell me in return all English news. What has become 
of my poem ? ^ I hope it has already sheltered itself in 
the bosom of its mother. Oblivion, from whose embraces 
no one could have been so barbarous as to tear it except 
me. 

Tell me of the poUtical state of England — ^its hterature, 
of which when I speak Coleridge is in my thoughts ; — 
yourself, lastly your own employments, your historical 
labours. 

I had written thus far when your letter to Mary dated 
the 8th arrived. What you say of Bishopgate of course 
modifies that part of this letter which relates to it. I 
confess I did not learn the destined ruin without some pain, 
but it is well for me perhaps that a situation requiring so 
large an expense should be placed beyond our hopes. 

You must shelter my roofless Penates, dedicate some 
new temple to them, and perform the functions of a priest 
in my absence. They are innocent deities, and their worship 
neither sanguinary nor absurd. 

Leave Mammon and Jehovah to those who delight in 



1 " Alastor or the Spirit of Solitude and other Poems." 1816. 
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wickedness and slavery— their altars are stained with blood 
or polluted with gold, the price of blood. But the shrines 
of the Penates are good wood fires, or window frames 
intertwined with creeping plants ; their hymns are the 
purring of kittens, the hissing of kettles ; the long talks 
over the past and dead, the laugh of children, the warm 
wind of sununer filling the quiet house, and the pelting 
storm of winter strugghng in vain for entrance. In talking 
of the Penates, wiU you not liken me to Julius Caesar 
dedicating a temple to Liberty ? 

As I have said in the former part of my letter, I trust 
entirely to your discretion on the subject of a house. 
Certainly the Forest engages my preference, because of 
the sylvan nature of the place, and the beasts with which 
it is filled. But I am not insensible to the beauties of the 
Thames, and any extraordinary ehgibility of situation 
you mention in your letter would overwhelm our habitual 
affection for the neighbourhood of Bishopgate. 

Its proximity to the spot you have chosen ^ is an argu- 
ment with us in favour of the Thames. Recollect, however, 
we are not choosing a fixed, settled, eternal home, and as 
such its internal qualities will affect us more constantly 
than those which consist in the surrounding scenery, 
which whatever it may be at first, will shortly be no more 
than the colours with which our own habits shall invest it. 

I am glad that circumstances do not permit the choice 
to be my own. I shall abide by yours as others abide by 
the necessity of their birth. 

P. B. S. 
240. To Thomas Love Peacock 

Hotel de Londres, Chamouni, 

July 22. 1816. 

Whilst you, my friend, are engaged in securing a home 
for us, we are wandering in search of recollections to 

* Peacock was living at Great Marlow, in Buckinghamshire. 
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embellish it. I do not err in conceiving that you are inter- 
ested in details of all that is majestic or beautiful in nature ; 
but how shall I describe to you the scenes by which I am 
now surrounded ? To exhaust the epithets which express 
the astonishment and the admiration — the very excess 
of satisfied astonishment, where expectation scarcely 
acknowledged any boundary, is this to impress upon your 
mind the images which fill mine now, even till it overflow ? 
I too have read the raptures of travellers ; I will be warned 
by their example ; I will simply detail to you all that I can 
relate, or all that, if related, would enable you to conceive, 
what we have done or seen since the morning of the 20th 
when we left Geneva. ^ 

We commenced our intended journey to Chamouni at 
half-past eight in the morning. We passed through the 
champagn country, which extends from Mont Saleve to 
the base of the higher Alps. The country is suf&ciently 
fertile, covered with cornfields and orchards, and inter- 
sected by sudden acchvities with flat summits. The day 
was cloudless and excessively hot, the Alps were perpetually 
in sight, and as we advanced, the mountains, which form 
their outskirts, closed in around us. We passed a bridge 
over a stream, which discharges itself into the Arve. The 
Arve itself, much swollen by the rains, flows constantly 
to the right of the road. ^ 

* This opening paragraph was not included by Shelley in the 
" History of a Six Weeks' Tour." It was first printed by Chaxles 
S. Middleton in his life of Shelley from a copy of the letter made by 
Mrs. Shelley which was accidentally left among other papers at 
Marlow, where they fell into Middleton's hands. Peacock alludes 
to the subject in his " Memoirs of Shelley," Fraser*s Magazitie, 
Jan., 1860. 

• Shelley's poem, " * Mont Blanc,' was inspired by a view of that 
mountain, and its surrounding peaks and valleys, as he lingered on 
the Bridge of Arve on his way through the Valley of Chamouni. 
Shelley makes the following mention of this poem in his publication 
of the ' History of a Six Weeks' Tour,' and Letters from Switzerland. 
• The poem entitled " Mont Blanc " is written by the author of the 
two letters from Chamouni and Vevai. It was composed under the 
immediate impression of the deep and powerful feelings excited by 
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As we approached Bonneville through an avenue com- 
posed of a beautiful species of drooping poplar, we observed 
that the cornfields on each side were covered with inunda- 
tion. Bonneville is a neat httle town, with no conspicuous 
pecuharity, except the white towers of the prison, an 
extensive building overlooking the town. At Bonneville 
the Alps conunence, one of which, clothed by forests, 
rises almost immediately from the opposite bank of the 
Arve. 

From Bonneville to Cluses the road conducts through a 
spacious and fertile plain, surrounded on all sides by 
mountains, covered like those of MeiUerie with forests of 
intermingled pine and chestnut. At Cluses the road turns 
suddenly to the right, following the Arve along the chasm, 
which it seems to have hollowed for itself among the per- 
pendicular mountains. The scene assumes here a more 
savage and colossal character : the valley becomes narrow, 
affording no more space than is sufficient for the river and 
the road. The pines descend to the banks, imitating, 
with their irregular spires, the pyramidal crags, which lift 
themselves far above the regions of forest into the deep 
azure of the sky, and among the white dazzling clouds. 
The scene, at the distance of half-a-mile from Cluses, differs 
from that of Matlock in little else than in the immensity 
of its proportions, and in its untameable inaccessible 
sohtude, inhabited only by the goats which we saw browsing 
on the rocks. 

Near Maglans, within a league of each other, we saw 
two waterfalls. They were no more than mountain 
rivulets, but the height from which they fell, at least of 
twelve hundred feet, made them assume a character 
inconsistent with the smallness of their stream. The first 
fell from the overhanging brow of a black precipice on an 

the objects which it attempts to describe ; and as an undisciplined 
overflowing of the soul, rests its claim to approbation on an attempt 
to imitate the untamable wildness and inaccessible solemnity from 
which these feelings sprang.' " (Mrs. Shelley's notes to the Poems, 
for 1816.) 
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enormous rock, precisely resembling some colossal Egyp- 
tian statue of a female deity. It struck the head of the 
visionary image, and gracefully dividing there, fell from 
it in folds of foam more like a cloud than water, imitating 
a veil of the most exquisite woof. It then united, con- 
cealing the lower part of the statue, and hiding itself in a 
winding of its channel, burst into a deeper faU, and crossed 
our route in its path towards the Arve. 

The other waterfall was more continuous and larger. 
The violence with which it fell made it look more like some 
shape which an exhalation had assumed, than like water, 
for it streamed beyond the mountain, which appeared 
dark behind it, as it might have appeared behind an 
evanescent cloud. 

The character of the scenery continued the same until 
we arrived at St. Martin (called in the maps Sallanches), 
the mountains perpetually becoming more elevated, 
exhibiting at every turn of the road more craggy summits, 
loftier and wider extent of forests, darker and more deep 
recesses. 

The following morning we proceeded from St. Martin, 
on mules, to Chamoimi, accompanied by two guides. 
We proceeded, as we had done the preceding day, along 
the valley of the Arve, a valley surroimded on all sides 
by immense mountains, Whose rugged precipices are inter- 
mixed on high with dazzling snow. Their bases were still 
covered with the eternal forests, which perpetually grew 
darker and more profound as we approached the inner 
regions of the mountains. 

On arriving at a small village at the distance of a league 
from St. Martin, we dismounted from our mules, and were 
conducted by our guides to view a cascade. We beheld an 
immense body of water faU two hundred and fifty feet, 
dashing from rock to rock, and casting a spray which formed 
a mist around it, in the midst of which hung a multitude 
of sunbows, which faded or became unspeakably vivid, 
as the inconstant sun shone through the clouds. When 
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we approached near to it, the rain of the spray reached 
us, and our clothes were wetted by the quick-falling 
but minute pslrticles of water. The cataract fell from above 
into a deep craggy chasm at our feet, where, changing its 
character to that of a mountain stream, it pursued its 
course towards the Arve, roaring over the rocks that 
impeded its progress. 

As we proceeded, our route still lay through the valley, 
or rather, as it had now become, the vast ravine, which 
is at once the couch and the creation of the terrible Arve. 
We ascended, winding between two mountains, whose 
immensity staggers the imagination. We crossed the path 
of a torrent, which three days since had descended from 
the thawing snow, and torn the road away. 

We dined at Servoz, a little village, where there are lead 
and copper mines, and where we saw a cabinet of natural 
curiosities, -Uke those of Keswick and Bethgelert. We saw 
in this cabinet some chamois' horns, and the horns of an 
exceedingly rare animal called the bouquetin, which 
inhabits the deserts of snow to the south of Mont Blanc : 
it is an animal of the stag kind ; its horns weigh, at least 
twenty-seven English pounds. It is inconceivable how 
so small an animal cotdd support so inordinate a weight. 
The horns are of a very peculiar conformation, being 
broad, massy, and pointed at its ends, and surrounded 
with a number of rings, which are supposed to afford an 
indication of its age : there were seventeen rings on the 
largest of these horns. 

From Servoz three leagues remain to Chamouni — 
Mont Blanc was before us — ^the Alps, with their innumer- 
able glaciers on high all around, closing in the complicated 
windings of the single vale — forests inexpressibly beautiful, 
but majestic in their beauty — ^intermingled beech and pine, 
and oak, overshadowed our road, or receded, whilst lawns 
of such verdure as I have never seen before, occupied these 
openings, and gradually became darker in their recesses. 
Mont Blanc was before us, but it was covered with cloud ; 
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its base, furrowed with dreadful gaps, was seen above. 
Pinnacles of snow intolerably bright, part of the chain 
connected with Mont Blanc, shone through the clouds at 
intervals on high. I never knew — I never imagined — 
what mountains were before. The immensity of these 
aerial summits excited, when they suddenly burst upon 
the sight, a sentiment of ecstatic wonder, not imallied to 
madness. And remember this was all one scene, it all 
pressed home to our regard and our imagination. Though 
it embraced a vast extent of space, the snowy p3rramids 
which shot into the bright blue sky seemed to overhang 
our path ; the ravine, clothed with gigantic pines, and 
black with its depth below, so deep that the very roaring 
of the untameable Arve, which rolled through it, could 
not be heard above — ^all was as much our own, as if we had 
been the creators of such impressions in the minds of others 
as now occupied our own. Nature was the poet, whose 
harmony held our spirits more breathless than that of the 
divinest. 

As we entered the valley of Chamouni (which in fact, 
may be considered as a continuation of those which we 
have followed from Bonneville and Cluses,) clouds hung 
upon the mountains at the distance perhaps of 6,000 feet 
from the* earth, but so as effectually to conceal, not only 
Mont Blanc, but the other aiguilles, as they call them here, 
attached and subordinate to it. We were travelling along 
the valley, when suddenly we heard a sound as the burst 
of smothered thunder rolling above ; yet there was some- 
thing in the sound that told us it could not be thimder. 
Our guide hastily pointed out to us a part of the mountain 
opposite, from whence the sound came. It was an ava- 
lanche. We saw the smoke of its path among the rocks, 
and continued to hear at intervals the bursting of its fall. 
It fell on the bed of a torrent, which it displaced, and 
presently we saw its tawny-coloured waters also spread 
themselves over the ravine, which was their couch. 

We did not, as we intended, visit the Glacier des Bossons 
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to-day, although it descends within a few minutes' walk 
of the road, wishing to survey it at least when unfatigued. 
We saw this glacier, which comes close to the fertile plain, 
as we passed. Its surface was broken into a thousand 
unaccountable figures ; conical and pyramidical crystal- 
lizations, more than fifty feet in height, rise from its surface, 
and precipices of ice, of dazzling splendour, overhang the 
woods and meadows of the vale. This glacier winds 
upwards from the valley, until it joins the masses of frost 
from which it was produced above, winding through its 
own ravine like a bright belt flung over the black region 
of pines. There is more in all these scenes than mere 
magnitude of proportion : there is a majesty of outline ; 
there is an awful grace in the very colours which invest 
these wonderful shapes — a charm which is peculiar to them, 
quite distinct even from the reality of their unutterable 
greatness. 

July 24. 

Yesterday morning we went to the source of the Arve- 
iron. It is about a league from this village ; the river roUs 
forth impetuously from an arch of ice, and spreads itself 
in many streams over a vast space of the valley, ravaged 
and laid bare by its inundations. The glacier by which 
its waters are nourished, overhangs this cavern and the 
plain, and the forests of pine which surround it, with 
terrible precipices of solid ice. On the other side rises the 
immense glacier of Montanvert, fifty miles in extent, 
occupying a chasm among mountains of inconceivable 
height, and of forms so pointed and abrupt, that they seem 
to pierce the sky. From this glacier we saw, as we sat on 
a rock, close to one of the streams of the Arveiron, masses 
of ice detach themselves from on high, and rush with a loud 
duU noise into the vale. The violence of their fall turned 
them into powder, which flowed over the rocks in imitation 
of waterfalls, whose ravines they usurped and filled. 

In the evening, I went with Ducr^, my guide, the only 
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glaciers flow perpetually into the valley, ravaging in their 
slow but irresistible progress the pastures and the forests 
which surround them, performing a work of desolation 
in ages, which a river of lava might accomplish in an hour, 
but far more irretrievably ; for where the ice has once 
descended, the hardiest plant refuses to grow ; if even, 
as in some extraordinary instances, it should recede after 
its progress has once commenced. The glaciers perpet- 
ually move onward, at the rate of a foot each day, with a 
motion that commences at the spot where, on the bound- 
aries of perpetual congelation, they are produced by the 
freezing of the waters which arise from the partial melting 
of the eternal snows. They drag with them, from the 
regions whence they derive their origin, all the ruins of 
the mountains, enormous rocks, and immense accumula- 
tions of sand and stone. These are driven onwards by the 
irresistible stream of solid ice ; and when they arrive at a 
declivity of the mountain, sufficiently rapid, roll down, 
scattering ruin. I saw one of these rocks which had 
descended in the spring (winter here is the season of 
silence and safety), which measured forty feet in every 
direction. 

The verge of a glacier, like that of Bossons, presents the 
most vivid image of desolation that it is possible to con- 
ceive. No one dares to approach it ; for the enormous 
pinnacles of ice which perpetually fall, are perpetually 
reproduced. The pines of the forest, which bound it at 
one extremity, are overthrown and shattered, to a wide 
extent, at its base. There is something inexpressibly 
dreadful in the aspect of the few branchless trunks, which, 
nearest to the ice rifts, stiJl stand in the uprooted soil. 
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The meadows perish, overwhelmed with sand and stones. 
Within this last year, these glaciers have advanced three 
hundred feet into the valley. Saussure, the naturalist, 
saj^, that they have their periods of increase and decay : 
the people of the country hold an opinion entirely different ; 
but as I judge, more probable. It is agreed by all, that 
the snow on the summit of Mont Blanc and the neighbour- 
ing mountains perpetually augments, and that ice, in the 
form of glaciers, subsists without melting in the valley 
of Chamouni during its transient and variable summer. 
If the snow which produces this glacier must augment, 
and the heat of the valley is no obstacle to the perpetual 
existence of such masses of ice as have already descended 
into it, the consequence is obvious ; the glaciers must 
augment and will subsist, at least until they have overflowed 
this vale. 

I will not pursue Buffon's sublime but gloomy theory 
— ^that this globe which we inhabit will, at some future 
period, be changed into a mass of frost by the encroach- 
ments of the polar ice, and of that produced on the most 
elevated points of the earth. Do you, who assert the 
supremacy of Ahriman, imagine him throned among these 
desolating snows, among these palaces of death and frost, 
so sculptured in this their terrible magnificence by the 
adamantine hand of necessity, and that he casts around 
him, as the first essays of his final usurpation, avalanches, 
torrents, rocks, and thunders, and above all these deadly 
glaciers, at once the proof and symbols of his reign ; — 
add to this, the degradation of the human species — ^who, 
in these regions, are half deformed or idiotic, and most of 
whom are deprived of anything that can excite interest 
or admiration. This is part of the subject more mournful 
and less sublime ; but such as neither the poet nor the 
philosopher should disdain to regard. 

This morning we departed, on the promise of a fine day, 
to visit the glacier of Montanvert. In that part where it 
fills a slanting valley, it is called the Sea of Ice. This 

Vol. ii— 3— (2285) 
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valley is 950 toises, or 7,600 feet, above the level of the sea. 
We had not proceeded far before the rain began to fall, 
but we persisted until we had accomplished more than 
half of our journey, when we returned, wet through. 

Chamouni. 

July 25. 

We have returned from visiting the glacier of Montan- 
vert, or as it is called the Sea of Ice, a scene in truth of 
dizzying wonder. The path that winds to it along the side 
of a mountain, now clothed with pines, now intersected 
with snowy hollows, is wide and steep. The cabin of 
Montanvert is' three leagues from Chamouni, half of which 
distance is performed on mules, not so sure-footed but 
that on the first day the one which I rode fell in what the 
guides call a mauvais pas, so that I narrowly escaped being 
precipitated down the mountain. We passed over a hollow 
covered with snow, down which vast stones are accustomed 
to roU. One had fallen the preceding day, a little time 
after we had returned : our guides desired us to pass 
quickly, for it is said that sometimes the least soimd 
will accelerate their descent. We arrived at Montanvert, 
however, safe. ^ 

On all sides precipitous mountains, the abodes of un- 
relenting frost, surround this vale : their sides are banked 
_ 

* " In the visitors* album at the Chartreuse at Montanvert Shelley 
observed that his last predecessor had written some platitudes about 
' Nature and Nature's God.' The author of * Queen Mab * took 
. up the pen» and signed his name with this definition etfu <f>i\dvepanros 
ZiiiAtapdriKds r'ABtds tc. The spelling, at which Mr. Swinburne 
expresses the horror of a Hellenist, is copied literatim. Some one 
added /uwpds ; and that was possibly the most sensible performance 
of the three.*' (Mr. W. M. Rossetti's " Memoir of Shelley," p. 64.) 
"Mr. Swinburne is said to have copied the inscription from a leaf 
of the Travellers' book bound up in a copy of * The Revolt of Islam * 
in the possession of the late Lord Houghton. Byron on. discovering 
the entry in the visitors' book is reported to have defaced the words, 
in the presence of Lord Broughton. (" Italy ; Remarks made on 
Several Visits." Vol. I, pp. 1, 2.) 
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up with ice and snow, broken, heaped high, and exhibiting 
terrific chasms. The summits are sharp and naked pin- 
nacles, whose overhanging steepness will not even permit 
snow to rest upon them. Lines of dazzling ice occupy 
here and there their perpendicular rifts, and shine through 
the driving vapours with inexpressible brilliance : they 
pierce the clouds like things not belonging to this earth. 
The vale itself is filled with a mass of undulating ice, and 
has an ascent sufficiently gradual even to the remotest 
abysses of these horrible deserts. It is only half a league 
(about two miles) in breadth, and seems much less. It 
exhibits an appearance as if frost had suddenly bound up 
the waves and whirlpools of a mighty torrent. We walked 
some distance upon its surface. The waves are elevated 
about twelve or fifteen feet from the surface of the mass, 
which is intersected by long gaps of unfathomable depth, 
the ice of whose sides is more beautifully azure than the 
sky. In these regions everything changes, and is in motion. 
This vast mass of ice has one general progress, which ceases 
neither day nor night ; it breaks and bursts for ever : 
some undulations sink while others rise ; it is never the 
same. The echo of rocks, or of the ice and snow which 
fall from their overhanging precipices, or roll from their 
aerial simimits, scarcely ceases for one moment. One 
would think that Mont Blanc, like the god of the Stoics, 
was a vast animal, and that the frozen blood for ever 
circulated through his stony veins. 

We dined (M[ary], C[lare], and I) on the grass, in the 
open air, surrounded by this scene. The air is piercing 
and clear. We returned down the mountain sometimes 
encompassed by the driving vapours, sometimes cheered 
by the sunbeams, and arrived at our inn by seven o'clock. 

MONTALEGRE, 

July 28. 

The next morning we returned through the rain to St. 
Martin. The scenery had lost something of its immensity, 
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thick clouds hanging over the highest mountains ; but 
visitings of sunlight intervened between the showers, and 
the blue sky shone between the accumulated clouds of 
snowy whiteness which brought them ; the dazzling 
mountains sometimes glittered through a chasm of the 
clouds above our heads, and all the charm of its grandeur 
remained. We repassed PotU Pellisier, a wooden bridge 
over the Arve, and the ravine of the Arve. We repassed 
the pine forests which overhang the defile, the chateau of 
St. Michael ; a haunted ruin, built on the edge of a preci- 
pice, and shadowed over by the eternal forest. We 
repassed the vale of Servoz, a vale more beautiful, because 
more luxuriant, than that of Chamouni. Mont Blanc 
forms one of the sides of this vale also, and the other is 
inclosed by an irregular amphitheatre of enormous moun-. 
tains, one of which is in ruins, and fell fifty years ago into 
the higher part of the valley ; the smoke of its fall was 
seen in Piedmont, and people went from Turin to investi- 
gate whether a volcano had not burst from among the Alps. 
It continued falling many days, spreading, with the shock 
and thunder of its ruin, consternation into the neighbouring 
vales. In the evening we arrived at St. Martin. The 
next day we wound through the vaUey, which I have 
described before, and arrived in the evening at our home. 
We have bought some specimens of minerals and plants, 
and two or three crystal seals, at Mont Blanc, to preserve 
the remembrance of having approached it. There is a 
cabinet of kistoire natureUe at Chamouni, just as at Keswick, 
Matlock, and Clifton ; the proprietor of which is the very 
vilest specimen of that vile species of quack, that, together 
with the whole army of aubergistes and guides, and indeed 
the entire mass of the population, subsist on the weakness 
and credulity of travellers as leeches subsist on the sick. 
The most interesting of my purchases is a large collection 
of all the seeds of rare aJpine plants, with their names 
written upon the outside of the papers that contain them. 
These I mean to colonise in my garden in England, and to 
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permit you to make what choice you please from them. 
They are companions which the Celandine — the classic 
Celandine — need not despise ; they are as wild and more 
daring than he, and will teU him tales of things even as 
touching and sublime as the gaze of a vernal poet. 

Did I teU you that there are troops of wolves among 
these mountains ? In the winter they descend into the 
valleys, which the snow occupies six months of the year, 
and devour everything that they can find out of doors. 
A wolf is more powerful than the fiercest and strongest 
dog. There are no bears in these regions. We heard, 
when we were in Lucerne, that they were occasionaUy 
found in the forests which surround that lake. 

Adieu. S. 

Journal 

Geneva, 
Sunday, 18 August. 1816. 

See Apollo's Sexton,^ who teUs us many mysteries of 
his trade. We talk of Ghosts. Neither Lord Byron nor 
M[atthew] G[regory] L[ewis] seem to believe in them ; and 
they both agree, in the very face of reason, that none could 
believe in ghosts without believing in God. I do not think 
that all the persons who profess to discredit these visita- 
tions, really discredit them ; or, if they do in the daylight, 
are not admonished, by the approach of loneliness and 
midnight, to think more respectfully of the world of shadows. 

Lewis recited a poem, which he had composed at the 
request of the Princess of Wales. The Princess of Wales, 

^ Matthew Gregory Lewis (1775-1818), called " Apollo's Sexton " 
in ** English Bards and Scotch Reviewers," but better known now 
as " Monk Lewis " on account of his notorious novel, " Ambrosio, 
or the Monk." 1795, beloved by Shelley as a boy. Lewis, educated 
at Westminster, Christ Church, Oxford, and Weimar, was a pleasant, 
sociable man, and a friend of the Prince Regent, Byron and Scott, 
and author of " The Castle Spectre," 1798, " The Bravo of Venice," 
1804, and other gruesome plays and novels. In 1795 he became a 
member of Parliament, and in 1812 inherited two large estates in 
Jamaica. He died on a voyage from the West Indies, where he had 
been endeavouring to ameliorate the condition of his slaves. 
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he premised, was not only a believer in ghosts, but in magic 
and witchcraft, and asserted, that prophecies made in her 
youth had been accomplished since. The tale was of a 
lady in Germany. 

This lady, Minna, had been exceedingly attached to her 
husband, and they had made a vow that the one who died 
first should return after death to visit the other as a ghost. 
She was sitting one day alone in her chamber, when she 
heard an unusual sound of footsteps on the stairs. The 
door opened, and her husband s spectre, gashed with a 
deep wound across the forehead, and in mihtary habili- 
ments, entered. She appeared startled at the apparition ; 
and the ghost told her, that when he should visit her in 
future, she would hear a passing bell toU, and these words 
distinctly uttered close to her ear, " Minna, I am here." 
On inquiry, it was found that her husband had fallen in 
battle on the very day she was visited by the vision. 
The intercourse between the ghost and the woman con- 
tinued for some time, until the latter laid aside aU terror, 
and indulged herself in the affection which she had felt 
for him while living. One evening she went to a baU, 
and permitted her thoughts to be alienated by the atten- 
tions of a Florentine gentleman, more witty, more graceful, 
and more gentle, as it appeared to her, than any person she 
had ever seen. As he was conducting her through the 
dance, a death-beU tolled. Minna, lost in the fascination 
of the Florentine's attentions, disregarded, or did not hear 
the soimd. A second peal, louder and more deep, startled 
the whole company, when Minna heard the ghost's accus- 
tomed whisper, and raising her eyes, saw in an opposite 
mirror the reflection of the ghost, standing over her. She 
is said to have died of terror. 

Lewis told four other stories — all grim. ^ 

Thursday, 29th August. — We depart from Geneva, at 

> In the preface to Mrs. Shelley's " Frankenstein " (1818) (which 
Shelley wrote for her), she says '* I passed the summer of 1816 in the 
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nine in the morning. The Swiss axe very slow drivers ; 
besides which we have Jura to mount ; we, therefore, 
go on a very few posts to-day. The scenery is very beau- 
tiful, and we see many magnificent views. We pass Les 
Rousses, which, when we crossed in the spring, was deep in 
snow. We sleep at Morrez. 

Friday, 30th. — ^We leave Morrez, and arrive in the 
evening at Dole, after a various day. 

Saturday, 31st. — ^From Dole we go to Rouvray, where 
we sleep. We pass through Dijon ; and, after Dijon, take 
a different route than that which we followed on the two 
other occasions. The scenery has some beauty and 
singularity in the line of the mountains which surround the 
Val de Suzon. Low, yet precipitous hiUs, covered with 
vines or woods, and with streams, meadows, and poplars, 
at the bottom. 

Sunday, September 1st. — Leave Rouvray, pass Auxerre, 
where we dine ; a pretty town, and arrive at two o'clock, 
at Villeneuve le Guiard. 

Monday, 2nd. — From Villeneuve le Guiard, we arrive 
at Fontainebleau. The scenery around this palace is wild 
and even savage. The soil is fuU of rocks, apparently 
granite, which on every side break through the ground. 
The hills are low, but precipitous and rough. The valleys, 

environs of Geneva. The season was cold and rainy, and in the 
evenings we [presumably Shelley, Mary, Clare Clairmont, Byron, 

* Monk ' Lewis, and Polidori — Byron's travelling physician] 
crowded around a blazing wood fire, and occasionally amused our- 
selves with some German stories of ghosts, which happened to fall 
into our hands. These tales excited in us a playful desire for 
imitation. Two other friends (a tale from the pen of one of whom 
would be far more acceptable to the public than anything I can ever 
hope to produce) and myself agreed to write each a story, founded 
on some supernatural occurrence. The weather, however, suddenly 
became serene ; and my two friends left me on a journey among the 
Alps, and lost, in the magnificent scenes which they present, all 
memory of their ghostly visions. The following tale [' Franken- 
stein '] is the only one which has been completed." Other stories, 
however, were written — Byron's *' fragment printed with 

* Mazeppa,' '* and ** The Vampire," by Dr. PoUdori, based on 
Byron's sketch. 
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equally wild, are shaded by forests. In the midst of this 
wilderness stands the palace. Some of the apartments 
equal in magnificence anything that I could conceive. 
The roofs are fretted with gold, and the canopies of velvet. 
From Fontainebleau we proceed to Versailles, in the route 
towards Rouen. We arrive at Versailles at nine. 

Tuesday, 3rd. — ^We saw the palace and gardens of Ver- 
sailles and le Grand et Petit Trianon. They surpass 
Fontainebleau. The gardens are full of statues, vases, 
fountains, and colonnades. In all that essentially belongs 
to a garden they are extraordinarily deficient. The 
orangery is a stupid piece of expense. There was one 
orange-tree, not apparently so old, sown in 1442. We saw 
only the gardens and the theatre at the Petit Trianon. 
The gardens are in the English taste, and extremely pretty. 
The Grand Trianon was open. It is a smnmer palace, 
light, yet magnificent. We were unable to devote the time 
it deserved to the gallery of paintings here. There was 
a portrait of Madame de la Valli^re, the repentant mistress 
of Louis XIV. She was melancholy, but exceedingly 
beautiful, and was represented as holding a skuU, and 
sitting before a crucifix, pale, and with downcast eyes. 

We then went to the great palace. The apartments 
are unfurnished ; but even with this disadvantage, are 
more magnificent than those of Fontainebleau. They are 
lined with marble of various colours, whose pedestals 
and capitals are gilt, and the ceiling is richly gilt with 
compartments of painting. The arrangement of these 
materials has in them, it is true, something effeminate 
and royal. Could a Grecian architect have commanded 
all the labour and money which was expended on Versailles, 
he would have produced a fabric which the whole world 
has never equalled. We saw the Hall of Hercules, the 
balcony where the King and the Queen exhibited themselves 
to the Parisian mob. The people who showed us through 
the palace, obstinately refused to say anything about the 
Revolution. We could not even find out in which chamber 
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the rioters of the 10th August found the king. We saw 
the Salle d'Op^ra, where are now preserved the portraits 
of the kings. There was the race of the House of Orleans, 
with the exception of Egalit^, all extremely handsome. 
There was Madame de Maintenon, and beside her a beautiful 
little girl, the daughter of La Valli^re. The pictures had 
been hidden during the Revolution. We saw the library 
of Louis XVI. The librarian had held some place in the 
ancient court near Marie-Antoinette. He returned with 
the Bourbons, and was waiting for some better situation. 
He showed us a book which he had preserved during the 
Revolution. It was a book of paintings, representing a 
tournament at the Court of Louis XIV ; and it seemed 
that the present desolation of France, the fury of the 
injured people, and all the horrors to which they abandoned 
themselves, stung by their long sufferings, flowed natur- 
ally enough from expenditures so immense, as must have 
been demanded by the magnificence of this tournament. 
The vacant rooms of this palace imaged weU the hollow 
show of monarchy. After seeing these things we departed 
towards Hivre, and slept at Auxerre. 

Wednesday, 4th. — ^We passed through Rouen, and saw 
the cathedral, an immense specimen of the most costly 
and magnificent gothic. The interior of the church 
disappoints. We saw the burial-place of Richard Coeur 
de Lion and his brother. The altar of the church is a fine 
piece of marble. Sleep at Yvetot. 

Thursday, 5th. — ^We arrived at H4vre, and wait for the 
packet — ^wind contrary. ^ S. 

* The Shelleys left Havre on Sept. 7 and arrived at Portsmouth 
on Sept. 8, after a passage of twenty-four hours. Shelley went to 
London, while Mary, Clare, William, and the Swiss nurse Elise, 
remained at Bath. Shelley and Mary afterwards visited Peacock 
at Great Marlow, Sept. 20-24 — " a period," sajrs Peacock, " of 
unbroken -sunshine. The neighbourhood of Marlow abounds with 
beautiful walks ; the river scenery is also fine. We took every day 
a long excursion either on foot or on the water. He took a house 
there, partly, perhaps principally, for the sake of being near me. 
While it was being fitted and furnished, he resided at Bath." — 
Fraser's Magazine, Jan., 1860. 
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